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NATIONAL EMERGENCY 

What happens to sport in a national emergency? All kinds of 
people interested in a variety of different sports are asking the same 
question this Christmas, and have to answer the question themselves. 
Obviously there is no answer because those in authority are thinking 
in terms of billions of dollars, millions of men and hundreds of atom 
bombs just now. 

The dollar and cents angle of the man in the stands or the breed- 
er on the farm,'the racehorse owner who tries to break even with 
his feed bill, is not a matter of immediate concern. Sooner or later, 
however, the gentlemen who run the government will stop long 
enough to begin adding up the ante. When they do this those inter- 
ested in sport should have had time to prepare an emergency program 
of their own. 

It is not enough for horsemen to shout, “we ain’t done nuthin’ 
wrong,” and hope that the policy plotters will believe them, smile 
indulgently and say, “That’s alright boys, go on with your marbles.” 
Policy plotters don’t work that way. They want an argument and 
a sound one. Something they can show the boss-when they are asked 
what about those boys spending all that money for horse feed, using 
up all that gasoline to ship horses around the countryside, keeping 
trains busy with race crowds. Are they doing any good? 

Racing and sport in general is only as good as it makes itself. 
Everybody, even the policy plotters, know all about sport. No one 
needs to tell them it is good fun for the people. Officials would prob- 
ably like to know how many people do race; how many would be put 
out of employment if racing were stopped; and short of killing blood- 
stock, how much feed would actually be saved, if racing were stopped. 
The chances are this figure would not be of much consequence one 
way or the other. The big thing and the question everyone wants 
answered is, how much can sport do, not to harm the war effort, but 
to help it and for an answer to this question, the plotters must go to 
those who are responsible for sport. 

The trouble is, those in charge of making this country more effic- 
ient, have not got time to think up ways of making racing do more 
for the national emergency. As much as they may enjoy racing 
themselves, they are busy men. Racing is always on the spot and 
always will be on the spot so long as a good percentage of Americans 
look upon race tracks as gambling machines bent on taking money 
from honest people. 


Racing can do an immense amount of good for any war effort 
not only in morale building, in relaxation, but, and this is far more 
important, in dollars and cents. Benefit days at race tracks speak 
louder than words. If every track in the country were able to con- 
tribute so much for tanks, for guns, for food they would have a war 
potential that would be a constructive contribution. It is ridiculous 
to talk about reducing racing days, if more racing days can mean 
more constructive help in the emergency program. Furthermore, 
there is no point saying racing cannot make itself more useful, be- 
cause everyone knows it can. The Government knows racing repre- 
sents a billion dollar enterprise. They also know this money is being 
taxed heavily, but they still might curtail sport. When racing comes 
patriotically to the fore with constructive suggestions on how each 
track can put its shoulder to the wheel and how sporting enterprises 
will add dollars and cents to asset a national emergency, sport in- 
stead of being the questionable quantity, can well become the national 
hero. 


The Government is too busy to do the thinking, but racing and 
sport in general, should not be. Sport has a real job in war time to 
make itself useful by enlisting in the war effort and by putting its 
immense popular appeal, its great wealth, and its executive brains to 
work, not to avoid, but to meet the national emergency, whatever or 
wherever it may be. It is not too pious a wish to hope that sport 
will take its place even in a national crisis, and Christmas time is 
surely a good time for all good horsemen to think not what they can 
get, but what they can give to their-country in the time of its great- 
est trial. 


Letters To The 


THE CHRONICLE 


Editor 





Amateur’s Point of View 





Dear Sir: 


I am just an amateur—cne of 
those people who by a strange und 
never explainable notion came to 
like horses and riding in early chiid- 
hood, and never lost their ‘first 
love’’ in later years. Therefore, 1 be- 
long to the group of horsemen who 
—at least in the opinion of some 
professionals—do a lot of talking 
and make a lot of confusion in the 
“business” without knowing’ the 
first thing about it! I shall not dis- 
appoint these professionals and— 
defying their wrath—shall make 
some comments (from a purely 
amateurish point of view, natural- 
ly!) to a question which has been 
discussed widely in the columns of 
The Chronicle, poling. 

It is easy to get sentimental about 
this question but this does not lead 
anywhere. Basically (although some 
people might have forgotten it) no- 
body likes poling—at least nobody 
with a heart for another creature, 
regardless whether human or ani- 
mal. What brought it about was the 
wish of people, who paid other peo- 
ple to make their wish come true, to 
see their horses jump higher than 
others, first for the ‘‘fun’’ of it, lat- 
er on (at least partly) for money’s 
sake, It is only natural that the sit- 
uation became worse at the moment 
money entered into the picture. This 
means that actually the amateur is 
more at fault than the professional 
who does certain things in order to 
satisfy his ‘employer’. Where there 
is no “employer’’, the professional 
hopes to find one if he shows excep- 
tional results (achieved regardless 
of the means)—even if this ‘‘em- 
ployer’? has only the very passing 
form of a paying customer who pur- 
chases one of the products of this 
training process. 

This state of affairs shows clearly 
that poling (and other equally bad 
ways of training a jumper) cannot 
be stopped by sentimental and well 
meaning resolutions or by cries for 
the legal protection of animals, but 
only by a change of our (the ama- 
teur’s) concept of a good jumping 
horse. The sport on and with horses 
has developed naturally within the 
human race (as any other sport) 
mainly for two purposes: enjoyment 
and relaxation. It is a pleasure to 
see or to ride a well performing 
horse—but in my opinion only if we 
know that the results have been 
achieved with the cooperation of the 
animal and within the limits of its 
natural abilities. I get more enjoy- 
ment of jumping or watching a 
horse jump 3’-6” if I know that 
the rider’s or trainer’s aides (and 
not his punishment!) have develop- 
ed the horse, than of jumping or see- 
ing the same horse over 4’-6” or 
5’-0” with the thought in my mind 
that only fear of harshest punish- 
ment has brought the horse so far. 
I would like to ask everyone who is 
unbiased, what he likes better: a 
horse going over a jump quietly, 
self-assured and in a way playfully, 
or a horse that approaches the jump 
rushing wild-eyed with fear written 
even on his very limited facial ex- 
pressions? I do not think that there 
can be any doubt about the answers 
of the overwhelming majority of all 
people. 

It does not mean that the competi- 
tive spirit will vanish if we change 
mentally from the race for records 
to this more human as well as more 
humane conception of what we en- 
joy in jumping classes. On the con- 
trary, it will bring out much better 
the natural abilities of the trainer 


and rider as well as of the horse 
and will thereby increase competi- 
tion in the best sense of the word— 
although it will take more time and 
will need 1mvre patience on the part 
of both, the amateur and the pro- 
fessional. [ have seen horses being 
made into excellent jumpers by 
slowly developing their natural 
talents in the indicated manner, 
horses which were and are able to 
compete successfully with those 
which have been rushed through a 
modern training process of poling 
and other means of ‘‘forced labor’. 

I do not want to be misunder- 
stood: an animal should and has to 
be punished in a sensible way for 
disobedience. We do the same with 
our children. But no one in his right 
senses would think of punishing his 
child for its inability to do certain 
things or of trying to bring it to 
“higher standards’ (which it would 
not be able to develop naturally) by 
beating or using other means of 
force. Why should we act different- 
ly with animals whose mental cap- 
acity is so much less than the one 
of our own human race? If we learn 
again to enjoy a free natural 
performance than a forced show of 
“great” accomplishments—p oling 
and many other means presently 
used in the training of jumpers will 
disappear hy themselves. However, 
the amateur will have to show the 
way! 

To translate theory into practice, 
this would mean for instance that in 
a jumping class (similar as in hunt- 
er classes) the “way of jumping” 
would be judged alongside with 
jumping faults and that the com- 
bined results of both would be de- 
cisive for the classification of the 
competitors. In doing this, we would 
get away from the purely ‘‘mathe- 
matical’? way of judging jumpers 
which is used in most open classes 
at the present time and for which 
we actually do not need ‘‘judges”. 
Every child, if taught the figure 
value of the different faults, can do 
the adding! The dignity and beauty 
of jumping classes in horse shows 
would definitely increase, if we 
would try to follow such concepts of 
good jumping. 


Very Sincerely, 
Herbert Wiesenthal 


23 West 89 th 
New York 24, N. Y. 
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BREEDING 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
OF THE TURF 


A SECTION 



















Thoroughbreds 





Selecting Horses Of The Year 
Dangerous Before Close of Season; 
Need For A National Licensing Board 





Joe H. 


The publishing business has, over 
a period of years, got itself into quite 
a coil trying to do things before they 
happen, with metropolitan morning 
newspapers appearing the night be- 
fore, and afternoon newspapers com- 
ing out some while before noon, and 
it is a commonplace that you can now 
buy the January edition of many 
magazines. And in many cases the 
March editions are now on the press- 
es. 


It seems to me that the experts who 
are picking out the best horses of the 
year in various divisions are doing 
something of the same thing, and it is 
only by a particular mercy of heaven 
that they got by with it this season. 
Hill Prince, for instance, was picked 
as horse-of-the-year long before Nov- 
ember was out. Since then he ran 
two races, winning one and losing the 
other quite honorably under a weight 
which required him to make conces- 
sions to the horses ahead of him, so 
the ranking stood. 


*Noor was picked as_ handicap 
champion, and he, too, justified it in 
the Hollywood Gold Cup. Next Move, 
picked as best 3-year-old filly, won 
two stakes in her own division, and 
though she was beaten twice after- 
ward was about where she was be- 
fore, since she had usually proved 
unable to handle male horses. So no 
damage was done. But it would have 
been quite possible for one or all of 
these horses to run badly, and to 
make the selections look a little silly. 

It seems chiefly a case of one group 
trying to get out before the other, 
since the first list of selections gets 
the most publicitly, and if there is 
any, other good reason for making 
these selections it does not occur to 
me immediately. But I think it would 
be wise if the various groups making 
the selections would enter into some 
sort of a treaty, not to release their 
slates before at least the last big 
races of the year have been run. If 
this awarding of leaderships has to be 
done, it might as well be done after 
all the evidence is in. 

If, for example, *Noor had made a 
hash of Hill Prince in the two Cali- 
fornia races, as may always happen 
when a horse moves to a track sur- 
face which is strange to him, we 
would have heard a great deal from 
the Californians, who voted largely 
for *Noor as horse-of-the-year any- 
way. Now we hear enough from Cali- 
fornians as it is, and the possibility 
of taking a false step ought to be 
avoided. 





In one of these polls, Citation was 
picked as the “biggest disappoint- 
ment” of the year. Now unquestion- 
ably he did not come back to the 
magnificence of his 3-year-old year. 
But here’s what he did. He won two 
races and ran second seven times, 
conceding weight on all occasions ex- 
cept one. He set a new world record 
for a mile, with an unbelievable 
1:33-2/5 under 128 pounds. He forced 
the horses which beat him to break 
two new world records, to equal an- 
other, and to set a track record. Fin-- 
ally he earned $73,480, and took the 
money-winning championship gf the 
world with $938,630. This is not en- 
tirely my idea of a disappointing sea- 


ae 


Palmer 


son; I’d like to have one like it. 


Event of the month, as far as the 
East is concerned, was the Don Meade 
ease in Florida. Briefly the Florida 
Racing Commission, for reasons which 
it did not disclose, gave him a “proba- 
tionary license,” which appears not 
to exist in Florida, even skipping the 
fact that a probationary license is a 
curious thing to give a man who has 
been a jockey for such part of seven- 
teen year as he was not under sus- 
pension. 


With that, all hell broke loose. The 
Florida commission was fired at from 
all sides, with the National Associ- 
ation of State Racing Commissioners 
leading the attack, and there was talk 
of moving the convention out of 
Florida this winter, of expelling the 
commission from the National orga- 
nization, and I don’t know what else. 
A day before the Florida commission 
would have almost certainly rescind- 
ed its action, Meade withdraw his ap- 
plication, or surrendered his license, 
as you please. 


This took all the heat off, and there 
was a somewhat frantic renewal of 
friendly relationships all around. The 
Florida commission had made a spec- 
tacle of itself. The chairman, Leo 
Edwards, having opposed the action 
of his commission, wound up on the 
right side and will almost certainly 
be elected president of the N.A.S.R.C. 
in January. Meade managed to look 
persecuted by “the animosity of an 
official”. I suppose no great harm 
was done, but if Larry MacPhail had 
needed anything to prove his point 
that racing suffered by being govern- 
ed by political appointees, this epi- 
sode would have provided it. Some 
states have laws providing that at 
least some members of their racing 
commissions know something of a 
horse—such as which end you feed— 
and a very legitimate aim of the var- 
ious organizations of breeders, own- 
ers, and race tracks could try to get 
similar legislation introduced into 
the states which do not now have it. 


To go back and chew on the N.A:S. 
R.C. a little, ever since I was a small 
child there have been proposals for 
a national licensing board, aimed at 
keeping undesirables off the turf. 
The standard objection is that the 
state commissions have no authority 
to delegate power. Yet it is curious 
to me that they can delegate the 
power to suspend without delegating 
the power to license. If a Mr. John 
Doe is suspended, say, in Arkansas, 
he cannot get a license to train or 
ride or whatever, in New York or 
Maryland, because each state retog- 
nizes the rulings of another. If that 
isn’t delegation of power something 
has gone screwy with my dictionary 

To put it another way, if the racing 
states can agree, without any legal 
sanction but with full effect, to recog- 
nize each other’s rulings, there seems 
to me no reason that they cannot 
agree, again without legal sanction 
but with full effect, to recognize the 
recommendations of a national board. 
Whether the national board would be 
worth a nickel is something else, but 
it seems funny to see the commis- 
sions refuse fences that aren’t there. 


Much About Meade 





Jockey Don Meade Took Florida 
Officials Off Their Hot Seat By 


Voluntarily Turning In His License 





Arnold Shrimpton 


Now that the hullabaloo of the 
Meade rumpus has died its turf-poll- 
tico death, it might be as well to 
dispassionately examine the facts. 

There are approximately 1600 
licensed jockeys in the United Stat- 
es, out of which, it would be extre- 
mely hard to muster a round dozen 
of real top horsemen. Don Meade is 
just that—a master reinsman, who 
can ride like the proverbial demon, 
and for whom horses seem to wil- 
lingly give their best. So much for 
Meade the jockey. Meade the indivi- 
lual is another matter. The record 
shows that because of an unbridled 
tongue, and a completely undiscip- 
lined character, he has been in more 
hot water than a New England lob- 
ster. There is no point in rehashing 
all the unpleasant details. They are, 
unfortunately for Meade, considered 
by racing journalists throughout the 
country to be good copy, and are, 
duly trotted out of the file immedi- 
ately he makes the slightest move to 
rehabilitate himself. One aspiring 
youngster, who flaunts a pretty pen, 
but who can have been little more 
than a “pukeing, pulling infant” 
when Meade was in his heyday, writ- 
es of him as ‘‘pleading for reinstate- 
ment”’ and with the temerity of non- 
attendance, comes up with the con- 
sidered judgment that the debacle 
of the ’33 Kentucky Derby was “one 
of the most disgraceful exhibitions 
ever seen in American racing’’. 
Maybe it was at that. 

This corner wasn’t here at the 
time, so cannot give an opinion, but 
we do know that nothing can be so 
damning as hearsay evidence. Like 
Topsy, it has a tendency just to 
grow and grow. However, we have 
seen the film of the race and what 
we saw was two good jocks, (Meade 
was one of them) who should have 
known better, popping their corks, 
and “seemingly more intent on may- 
hem and homicide, than on winning 
the Derby. The whole episode as re- 
corded by the camera, is so plainly 
a case of lost tempers that the ques- 
tion of criminal intention does not 
even arise. There have been far 
more ‘‘disgraceful exhibitions’ on 
the American turf than this, but 
they have, luckily, not been filmed, 
and for the most part have taken 
place on dark nights, or on prilliant- 
ly sunny afternoons, when the only 
possible excuse for them is that the 
presiding stewards must have been 
afflicted with sun-blindness. 

Five years ago Meade went to 
Mexico, and while there got the 
book thrown at him. What he did, 
or whether the sentence was deserv- 
ed or vicious, is beside the point. 
Since that time he has kept himself 
in the peak of condition by riding 
daily work, and after a decent lapse 
of public appearance, he has tried 
his best to return to favor with the 
powers that be, and regain his lost 
license. He went back to Mexico 





City some while ago, apologized for 
his ‘behavior, and asked in, but was 
turned down. Then he went to the 
Jockey Club and applied to them for 
the restoration of his ticket because 
of extenuating circumstances. They, 
as indeed they had to, said in effect 
“make your peace south of the bor- 
der and we will see what can be 
done, but until you are cleared with 
the racing commission that put you 
down, we are not going to inter- 
fere’’. 

That is how the affair stood until 
a couple of weeks ago, when our 
Donald thought, or was perhaps ad- 
vised, that the time had come to 
pull a “swiftie”’. Although his appli- 
cation was not on the agenda, he ap- 
peared in front of the Florida State 
Racing Commission, sponsored in 
writing by George M. Odom and ac- 
companied by C. M. Feltner, the vet- 
eran New York trainer. Over the 
very strenuous objections of the 
chairman, Leo Edwards, the other 
three members of the State Racing 
Commission, (the fifth one was not 
in attendance) voted Meade a proba- 
tionary license to ride in the State 
of Florida for one year. The whole 
affair had all the apparent earmarks 
of a local boatrace. Of course, up 
went the “foul claimed” sign, and 
once again the little man with the 
load of trouble, found himself full 
in the middle of the spotlight of 
public opinion. 

All his past peccadilloes were duly 
routed out of the files, and various 
racing scribes up and down the land 
laid it on with a thick and heavy 
pen, by describing him as ‘‘Peck’s 
Bad Boy, The Stormy Petrel of Rac- 
ing,’”’ and much other journalistic 
extravaganza. All the other 27 State 
Racing Commissioners started to 
sharpen their hatchets, while 
breathing fire and brimstone, and 
for a while it looked as if the Florida 
State Racing Commissioners were 
about to join Don Meade on the side- 
lines. That, of course, would have 
been going too far (‘‘aw, fellows, we 
were only trying to help the guy’’), 
so, the Florida Racing Commission 
held a hurried meeting, and Don 
Meade appeared before it and very 
prettily said that he was very sorry 
for all the trouble he had caused 
and might he please withdraw his 
application for reinstatement? If 
that request was ever put to the 
vote, you may rest assured that at 
least three right arms almost left 
their sockets by the promptitude of 
their raising. So the matter stands. 

Don Meade has, largely by his 

Continued On Page 6 
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BREEDING 





Breeding Notes 





Panther Ledge Stud New Breeder For the 
Yearling Market; King Ranch’s Assault 
Gets Second Try At the Stud 





Now that there seems to be so 
much discussion as to whether Bat- 
tlefield will succeed as a 3-year-old, 
it might be of interest to look over 
the record of another that was in- 
bred to Fair Play. 

This was William duPont’s, Jr.’s 
filly, Fairy Chant, foaled in 1937. 
By Chance Shot—Star Fairy, by 
*The Satrap, she was bred and raced 
by Mr. duPont and trained by R. E. 
Handlen. This fine chestnut racer 
was the leading mare of 1940, as 
well as the leading money winning 
mare of that year. The first stakes 
race the Chance slot miss won, was 
the Everglade Stakes at Hialeah 
Park as a 2-year-old, and her last 
stakes-winning effort was at Aque- 
duct in the Beldame Handicap in 
1941. 

A review of her career shows that 
she won stakes races in* California, 
Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
and New York, from 3-8 mile to 
1 1-2 miles. Listed among her vic- 
tories are the Beldame Handicap on 
2 occasions; the Santa Margarita 
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Direct 
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Handicap; Gazelle Stakes; the Pim- 
lico Oaks; as well as placing in many 
other stakes events for the total 
earnings of $81,985. She was a 
“long-winded” campaigner, taking 
the track from January of her 2- 
year-old year and racing on through 
to October; then as a 3-year-old, she 
was heard from, from the first month 
of the year up to the 5th day of 
August; in her final year, she was 
on board from January to Septem- 
ber, making a total of 48 starts in 
her 3 years of racing. 


Unlike Battlefield she was not the 
giant of her sex as a 2-year-old, but 
improved as she rounded into her 
3-year-old form. It well may be 
that he will follow suit. 


The 9-year-old mare Fairy Blend, 
in foal to Hampden, is the star of 
Clendenin Ryan’s Panther Ledge 
Stud. This mare is by *Blenheim 
Il—Star Fairy, by *The Satrap, and 
is a half-sister to the stakes win- 
ners, Fairy Hill, Fairy Chant, and 
Fairy Manhurst and was bred by 
William duPont, Jr. Panther Ledge 
Stud, at Hackettstown, New Jersey 
is a new breeder for the market, 
with future offering from its 8 mares 
by such sires as *Nasrullah, *Blen- 
heim II and Hyperion. Mr. Ryan is 
making plans to use such other sires 
as Case Ace, My Request and *Talon. 


The 4th offering on the Belmont 
Park card on June 4, 1945 was a 
4 1-2 furlong dash down the Wide- 
ner Straight Course for 2-year-old 
maidens, which fell to Grandpa Max. 
In the beaten field, in fact in the 
12th position, was a chestnut colt 
by Bold Venture, named Assault. 
With this ‘‘brilliant’’ display, he en- 
tered the racing world to write his 
name boldly on the American turf. 
Many times when a horse is found 
wanting in a particular race, his 








10 Yearlings 


and show horses. 


30 SHOATS 


seed drills. 


show stock at any time. 


before the first of the year. 


THE SALE ADVERTISED IN THE CHRONICLE HAD TO BE 
CALLED OFF OWING- TG: WEATHER CONDITIONS. 





FOR PRIVATE SALE 
At Llangollen Farm 


Upperville, Virginia 


DUE TO BEING OVERSTOCKED 
There are 35 Brood Mares, 34 of which are 


in foal. 
Any of these mares or their daughters are for sale. 


ALSO: 


2 Halfbred weanlings 


and older horses 


A number of horses by BONNE NUIT noted sire of hunters 


5 horses by GREAT WAR by Man o’War—sire of the Open 
Jumper Champion at the National Horse Show 1950, and 
reserve champion at the Royal Canadian Fair 1950. 

We also have: 
160 PUREBRED HEREFORD COWS 
and must sell half. 
Also: 
46 PUREBRED HEREFORD HEIFERS 
(Have all passed a private blood test). 
50 PUREBRED FEEDER HEIFER CALVES 
50 PUREBRED FEEDER STEER CALVES 


All the Herefords are purebred from my original Morlunda cows 
and top cows from many sales in the east. 


Also PUREBRED GUERNSEY COWS, HEIFERS 
open and bred, and bulls. 
Also: 
6 GRADE POLAND CHINA SOWS, 


And FARM MACHINERY comprising: Ford tractor, Farm- 
all A tractor, a New Holland baler, a Bale loader, and 2 grass 


Please write if you are interested in prices and details to the 
secretary, when we will send full details immediately and be glad te 
There will be 10% off any stock bought 


11 2-year-olds 
5 3-year-olds 





trainer will immediately refer to 
some physical handicap and say 
words to the effect, “if he hadn’t 
hurt himself he would have been a 
top horse’. If this excuse was offer- 
ed for Assault, for he was handicap- 
ed by a deformed right forefoot, 
which he had impaled on a survey- 
or’s stake, as a youngster roaming 
King Ranch, he made them eat their 
words. 


In the latter part of 1939 Morton 
L. Schwartz sold the Kentucky Der- 
by and Preakness winner, Bold Ven- 
ture to King Ranch, who sent him to 
Texas, after the 1940 season. He 
had stood in Kentucky for 3 years 
previously but had gotten nothing 
of note. In Texas, he was bred to 
a number of the best mares at King 
Ranch and was then leased by John 
W. Dml to stand at Goliad, Texas. 
He returned to stand at King Ranch 
in 1946. 

Incandescent foaled a _ chestnut 
filly in 1937 to the cover of Equi- 
poise, which was sickly and it was 
considered destroying her. Dr. J 
Northway, however, located an ab- 
scess under her stifle and after 
treatment, Igual improved rapidly. 
As it was deemed inadvisable to train 
the filly for racing, she was sent to 
the broodmare barn. Her first foal 
was a winner under the name of 
Equal Chance, being by Chicaro; 
the second by Equestrian, Masome- 
nos, was a non-winner on the turf, 
but on the tanbark has proved more 
successful. Her third was the chest- 
nut colt that started a great racing 
career by finishing 12th. 


Now, after many racing battles, 
during which he won the Triple 
Crown, was the leading 3-year-old 
of 1946 and horse of the year, 


Assault is being retired to stud after 
an attempted comeback. 

é was a winner of the 1st race in 
his comeback attempt, and it looked 
as if he might still have what it tak- 
es to defeat the good ones; then in 
his second race he could do no better 
than 2nd; and in his third and last 
race, The Hollywood Gold Cup, he 
was 7th to *Noor and a field of the 
best in this country. After this race 
his stable felt that he was not up to 
handling the top horses he had once 
been able to vanquish, although he 
would still win races, and so decid- 
ed to retire him. 

Mr. Kleberg is to be admired for 
he stated words to this effect when 
the chestnut started on the come- 
back trail “that if Assault should 
not be able to handle the good hor- 
ses, he would be retired” and the 
“King”’ of King Ranch has lived up 
to his word. 

At the same time Asault’s per- 
mant retirement is announced, word 
comes that Middleground is expected 
to be well enough to enter stud in 
1951. The 5-year-old Kentucky Der- 
by and Preakness winner will stand 
at King Ranch Farm near Lexing- 
tion, Kentucky. An interesting note 
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Brewer Completes 
Mare Foal Studies 
For R. J. Kleberg 


Allen Brewer, Jr. has recently com- 
pleted two new oils for Robert J. 
Kleberg, Jr. one of which appears 
on the cover this week, This is of 
Bee Mac and her foal by Bimelech, 
while the other is’ Bridal Flower 
and her foal by War Admiral. The 
paintings executed at the King 
Ranch in Lexington under the mana- 
gement of Howard Rouse are fine 
examples of equine portraiture done 
by a master craftsman. The owner 
instructed the artist to paint the 
horses as he saw them and this is 
always very much to Mr. Brewer's 
liking, as he has an unusual ability 
to portray the detail of a horse’s 
conformation down to the minutest 
detail. 

Allen Brewer’s likenesses are truly 
remarkable. “He is a most prolific 
worker, turning out a vast amount 
of material but it is always care- 
fully executed and is unmistakable 
in its portrayal of the bone, sinew 
and general characteristics of his 
various subjects. Mr. Kleberg has 
used the talents of the former gra- 
duate of Yale University Art School 
frequently and has commissioned 
him to do a series of his mares, 
Others already completed besides 
Bridal Flower and Bee Mac are, Too 
Timely with her foal by Devil Diver 
and Stop Watch, the dam of Stymie. 

Bee Mac is one of Mr. Kleberg’s 
favorite mares and he was particul- 
larly anxious that he have a picture 
that reminded him of the mare as 
she looked in her paddock. She had 
been kicked in the starting gate by 
Twilight Tear in her racing days 
and still has an enlarged left knee. 
This characteristic was among the 
many the owner wanted included 
and the artist has done a superb job 
in bringing out the slight malfor- 
mation that resulted from her rac- 
ing career. 

The ‘mare won the Spinaway and 
Hopeful Stakes at 2 and is by War 
Admiral—Baba Kenny, by Black 
Servant. She produced Better 
Self also to the cover of Bime- 
lech, Prophets Thumb, winner of 
the Discovery and Pageant Heps., 
and Beau Max, by Bull Lea, a win- 
ner. Her latest foal is a filly and is 
now in Texas along with the rest of 
the King Ranch weanlings. Bee Mac 
is in foal to *Princequillo. The artist 
has made a noteworthy study of a 
fine broodmare and her good looking 
youngster whose alert head, strong 
quarters and blocky front command 
attention. 
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HORSE MAGAZINES 





BIT AND SPUR, mo. ------ 


To get the most out of your hobby read horse magazines. 


THE WESTERN HORSEMAN, monthly 








WESTERN HORSE NEWS, mo. 


Per Year Sample 
$3.00 35 
35 
28 





WESTERN THOROUGHBRED, mo. 


MOROCCO SPOTTED HORSE NEWS, quarterly —~-......._.._____ 





SADDLE AND BRIDLE, mo. 





ILLINOIS HORSEMAN, mo. 





FLORIDA CATTLEMAN, mo. 





PALOMINO HORSES, monthly 





HARNESS HORSE, weekly 


PALOMINO PARADE, bi-mo., 6 issues 








TANBARK & TURF, monthly 





THE THOROUGHBRED OF CALIFORNIA, monthly -._.....___._. 3. 





HOOFS & HORNS, monthly, rodeos 
MORGAN HORSE, bi- thly 





THE HORSE, bi- thly 





THOROUGHBRED RECORD, weekly 
RIDER & DRIVER, monthly 








THE MARYLAND HORSE, monthly 
THE RANCHMAN, mo. 





STOCKMAN-BREEDER, m., (horses & cattle) —..---..__...._______ 





THE CHRONICLE, weekly, hunt j 
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HORSE LOVER, bi-monthly (Calif.) 


TENNESSEE WALKING HORSE, bi-mo., 6 issues, Esquire size... 





ARABIAN HORSE NEWS, 10 issues 





QUABTER HORSE NEWS, bi-weekly 


promptly. 


P. O. Box 1288 





AMERICAN SHETLAND PONY JQURENAL, mo. —. 


Rush Your Order Today for sample copies or subscriptions. 


Order direct from this ad. All orders asknowledged by return mail and handled 
No orders fer less than $1.00, please. 


Remit in any manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART, Dept. CW 


Send dime for list—many more horse magazines and books! 
LIST SENT FREE WITH ALL ORDERS 
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Plant City, Florida 
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Friday, December 22, 1950 


Leading Sire of ’Chasing Winners 





Annapolis’ Semper Eadem, Lone Fisherman, 
And The Mast Successful In Infield Events; 
First Stakes Winners Were Navy and Farragut 





Frank Talmadge Phelps 


Annapolis sired more winners over 
the jumps at the major United 
States tracks during 1950 than any 
other stallion. Three of his get 
have been successful steeplechasers 
this season: Semper Badem, Lone 
Fisherman and The Mast. 


In other categories, Annapolis also 
ranked high among the year’s sires 
of jumpers. The 6 infield events 
won by his get was 2nd only to Blue 
Larkspur’s 7. Only Blue Larkspur 
and Mate had more stakes victories 
to the credit of their offspring. And 
the $14,940 in first monies earned 
over the obstacles by Annapolis’ 3 
performers placed him 5th in that 
respect. 

Semper Eadem was Annapolis’ 
only stakes winner of the season. I 
Bieber’s 4-year-old bay gelding has 
captured the Rouge Dragon Hurdle, 
Cherry Malotte Steeplechase and one 
other race, worth a total of $7,540 
in first monies. In the Rouge Dra- 


gon, named after Annapolis’ best 
son, Semper Eadem set a new Bel- 
mont record of 3:42 4-5 for the 


hurdle course of about 2 miles. 


This was Semper Eadem’s first 
season of competition. He is a full- 
brother to Hampton Roads, which 
took the Broad Hollow and Temple 


Gwathmey Steeplechase Handicaps 
for Mrs. Marion duPont Scott’s 
Montpelier. Semper Eadem is also 


a full-brother to William G. Jones’ 
Deep Sea Tale, and a half-brother to 
War Story, both successful ’chasers. 
These are all the starters from his 


dam, *Lady Noel, a daughter of 
Gainsborough—Siope, by The Tet- 
rarch. 


Bred in England by F. W. Dennis, 


*Lady Noel triumphed in the Mai- 
den Three-Year-old Stakes in her 
native land. In 1940 Mrs. Scott im- 
ported the mare, which was then 


5 years old and had a bay colt by 
Felstead at her side. The colt died, 
and *Lady Noel was returned to the 


race course. She placed in this 
country, but failed to win. 
Mrs. Seott, who had bred all of 


*Lady Noel’s produce, was the lead- 
ing breeder of steeplechasers' in 
1950, with 8 victories to her credit. 
J. T. Skinner, who handles Semper 
Eadem, was the top trainer of jump- 
ers at the major tracks this season; 
he saddled 11 winners. Mr. Bieber, 
Semper Eadem’s owner, tied for top 
honors among the year’s owners, 
with 7 triumphs over the jumps for 
the bearers of his ‘‘scarlet, white 
hoop and sleeves’’. 


F. Ambrose Clark, with whom Mr. 
Bieber tied for owner’s laurels, owns 


Lone Fisherman, Annapolis’ second 
best ’chaser of the season. Lone 
Fisherman’s 2 victories were worth 
$5.550. 


Lone Fisherman’s only start prior 
to this year was in the Fairfield and 
Westchester Plate, a flat purse at 
last season’s Adjacent Hunts. He 
finished 4th to earn $25. The home- 
bred 4-year-old bay gelding is out of 
Night Heron, a *Tourist II matron. 


Annapolis’s third successful jump- 
er of the year was Mrs: Esther du- 
Pont Weir’s The Mast, which annex- 
ed one hurdle event and $1,850. The 
38-year-old The Mast made only one 
start last season, and finished 3rd 
to gain $300. 

Annapolis was himself a_ fine 
‘chaser. He won two runnings each 
of the Master of Foxhounds Steeple- 
chase, Richard Peters Challenge and 
Iroquois Cups, as well as the Billy 


The son of Man o’War—Panoply, 
by Peter Pan, is a half-brother to 
Ladder, which took the 1931 Jenn- 
ings Handicap; to the 1935 Schuy- 
lerville Stakes victor Parade Girl; 
and to Swiftply, dam of Dispose. 

Annapolis’ first stakes winners: 
were foaled in 1936. They were the 
Old Orchard Farm’s Navy, which 
triumphed in the 1945 Springsteel 
Handicap at the advanced age of 
9; and Otay Stable’s Farragut, 
which annexed the 1941 Thornton 
Stakes. Converted to ’chasing, Far- 
ragut later acquired the Agua Cali- 
ente, Battleship and Royal Mail Ste- 
eplechase Handicaps. 

Those have been Annapolis’ only 
stakes victors on the flat. His 2 
outstanding jumpers were close re- 
latives, both from imported mares 
by Pommern and both foaled in 
1938. They were M. A. Cushman’s 
Rouge Dragon and W. H. Lipscomb’s 
Mercator. 


Rouge Dragon won 3 runnings 


of the Beverwyck Steeplechase 
Handicap, and 2 renewals each of 
the Brook, Jervis Spencer, George- 
town and Indian River, as well as the 
Charles L. Appleton, Governor Ogle 
and Saratoga. He earned a total of 
$110,985. Mercator captured the 
Harbor Hill, Grand National, Chevy 
Chase and Meadowbrook, in addi- 
tion to a division of the Jervis Spen- 
cer ’Chase. 

Mercator is Annapolis’ only stakes 
victor that Mrs. Scott did not breed; 
he was bred by Thomas H. Somer- 
ville. Nevertheless, Hampton Roads, 


*CHASING 


Semper Eadem’s full brother, was 
the first high-class offspring of An- 
napolis to bear the “French blue, 
old rose and silver cross sashes,’”’ of 
Mrs. Scott’s Montpelier. 

Until this year, Annapolis’ only 
other stakes winner was Mrs. Cod- 
liss Sullivan’s Drift, which took the 
1948 Belmont Spring Maiden and 
Butler Steeplechases. 

Annapolis, now 24 years old, 
stands at Mrs. Scott’s Montpelier 
Farm, Montpelier Station, Va., which 
is also the home base of the stallions 
Battleship, and Heliodorus. 














ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER 





January 1. 


copies available now. 





Copies of The Chronicle of 1950 will be bound. Be sure 
you get your order in early for prompt delivery. 
for the present year can be accepted after December 29. 


The Chronicle is bound in two volumes, the first includes 
issues from January Ito July 1, and the second from July 1 to 
The price is $7.50 per volume or $15.00 for the 
year. We have on hand a number of January to June bound 


Send your orders to 


THE CHRONICLE 


Berryville, Virginia 


No orders 























Barton and William Skinner Me- 
morial "Chases. He also captured the 
October Handicap and 10 other 
Taces. 
VIRGINIA 
Farms’ Estates Homes 
‘ JOHN ALLEN 
JOHNSTON 
Phone 98 Leesburg, Va. 








Virginia, 1951, is— 


... *the only stakes winning *Mahmoud stallion to stand publicly in 


MACBETH 


*According to present plans for the 1951 breeding season 
in Virginia, MACBETH will be the only stakes-winning 
son of the great *MAHMOUD to stand at public service. 





MACBETH 
Ch. 1945 
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| 
| 
| 
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*Mahmoud.......... 
| ah Mahal..... 
| Pairbypair...... 
Twin Lakes......... || 
| 
| Lady Teddy.... 


| *Blenheim II........ | Blandford 


FB 5 | Gainsborough 


.....| *Sir Gallahad Ill 


| Malva 
|Mumtaz Mahal 
| Noah 


| *Frizeur 


| *Embassy 








MACBETH 


P. O. BOX 398 


PINE 


Kitchen Police, Buzfuz. 


started 6 times at 2, won 4 times and was second twice. 
record at Monmouth, 5% furlongs in 1 :04-4/5, led all the way. 
6 furlongs at Garden State in 1 :11-4/5, was second to Itsabet in Garden State 
Stakes, under top weight ; second, also, in William Penn Stakes, beaten a nose. 


In April of his 3-year-old form, MACBETH won the Camden Handicap at 
6 furlongs from a field of top older sprinters which included King Dorsett, 
He was second in the $50,000 Jersey Stakes, 1% 
miles, to Citation in track record time; second, also in a 1-1/16 mile race at 
Monmouth (carrying 122 lbs.) in which the winner equalled the track mark. 


(Property of J. M. Roebling) 


MACBETH TO STAND INITIAL SEASON IN VIRGINIA, 1951 


Fee $250—1 Year Return 


Fee payable August 1—return to be 


claimed by November 1 of year bred. 


BROOK FARM 


(DR. F. A. O7KEEFE) 


Phone 186-W-12 


WARRENTON, VA. 


He set a new track 
He won at 
































RACING 


Training Notes For Amateur Riders 





Art of Training Lies In Keeping the Horse 
Interested and Happy; Hurdling Develops 
Confidence In the Future ’Chaser 





Tim Wood 


(Second in Series) 

The second stage in a training 
progamme is the muscling up stage, 
when the animal is started off can- 
tering very steadily, but for fairly 
long distances and gradually got 
ready for fast work. It is the long 
steady work that gets an animal fit 
in all but his wind. By the end of 
this stage, which covers 3-5 weeks, 
he should be so fit that with a few 
sharp gallops to get him right in his 
wind, he will be ready for a first 
run. Naturally you will probably 
want to school him before he goes 
on to the racecourse and this is pro- 
bably best done about a fortnight 
before he is due to run and prior 
to winding him up. 

Before detailing any programme 
it must be said that since no 2 hor- 
ses are alike in any respect, no hard 
and fast rules can be laid down. The 
trainer must use his own discre- 
tion when deciding just how strenu- 
ous and long a preparation his horse 
or horses are to have. However, it 
is better to give a horse plenty of 
time rather than hurry him along 
and produce him before he is really 
ready. In the latter case, it so often 
happens that a horse falls away to 
nothing after a hard race or twQ 
and then you are back at the gate 
where you jump off.” 

As a guide, it is suggested that 
during the 1st week of work 2 can- 
ters of 1 1-2 miles to 2 miles will 
suffice and are best given on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday. The horses 
can have their mash nights follow- 
ing these and Thursday can be made 
a light walking exercise day. Sun- 
day is the lazy day. In most profes- 
sional training stables this is a 
common programme and the serious 
work is done on these days. On the 
following Monday, a light walking 
exercise, followed by a mile or so of 
eantering might be done. During 
this, the second week, the animal, 
if he shows no signs of stiffness, may 
be cantered 3 miles on Wednesday 
and then say another 2 on Saturday. 
During the rest of the week walk- 
ing and trotting exercise for about 
1 1-2 hours will be sufficient. I 
am not a believer in dragging hor- 
ses round the roads for hours on 
end once they are in work, as I think 
they can very quickly be staled and 
half the art in training race horses 
lies in keeping them interested and 
happy at their work. In the 3rd 
week the horse may be allowed to 
slide on a bit and go a good strong 
canter and towards the end be sent 
a mile at a good half speed. Let 
it be emphasized again that the fore- 
going is merely a general guide. If 
you have studied your animal, you 
have a good idea by now just how 
straight he is and will be able to 
gauge a suitable amount of work 
accordingly. If he is still very un- 
fit keep him back to long roadwork 
and hack ecantering, but if he is 
fairly well advanced you can begin 


to think of schooling. The general 
plan is gradually to increase his 


work until he is fit enough to be 
put into fast work and, schooling. 
It is the easiest thing in the world 
to break an animal down by letting 
him stride along before he is really 
ready for fast work. 

Strapping is most important at all 


stages of training and its value can- 
not be over emphasized. It has a 
great muscling up effect and is very 
soothing to stiffness. To do the 
animal properly needs 30-40 min- 
utes at evening stables if you work 


Newmarket hours, and say a half 
hour after exercise in the morning. 
Always have a look at your horse or 
horses at evening stables if you don’t 
actually do them yourself. If you 
make a point of going round regular- 
ly, you will quickly learn to notice 
when a horse is being neglected, or 
is off colour, tight in his skin, star- 
ing in his coat, or dull in the eye. 
All these show that he isn’t quite 
right inside for some _ reason or 
other, and he must be watched care- 
fully It also gives you a chance 
to have a good look at and feel his 


legs and joints and spot the knocks -- 


and bumps. Legs must be felt for 
any heat or puffiness, and any trou- 
ble dealt with. It is sometimes a 
little difficult to decide whether heat 
and puffiness is due to too much 
work on hard ground or roads or, 
from overfeeding and underwork 
causing humour to fly to the legs 
and it is in this respect that the 
maintenance of a balance between 
the feeding and nature of the work 
done to which I have frequently re- 
ferred in my articles comes in. Train- 
ing programme and feeding table 
must advance step by step. Inciden- 
tally you will find that the greater 
the enthusiasm you show about the 
horses the more enthusiastic your 
lad, if you employ one, will get and 
the better the horses will be strap- 
ped. A lad who has no pride in his 
work and doesn’t worry whether the 
horses are doing well or not, is of 
no use to you—he will skimp vital 
jobs. 

The feeding table should have 
been gradually stepped up during 
the period covered above according 
to the work done and apart from his 
twice weekly mash, he should be 
right off soft food. Titbits such as 
apple, beans and carrots will make 
his food more interesting and help 
to keep him contented. A _ very 
gross horse will not want over in- 
dulgence with hay from now on and 
should be carefully rationed. 

The period to be spent on getting 
him fit for faster work and school- 
ing will last from 3-5 weeks accord- 
ing to the animal but as I have said, 
rather give him a bit longer than 
fall to the temptation of forcing the 
pace. In connection with training 
racehorses, it is as well to under- 
stand the meaning of the vernacular 
used in the racing stables, particular- 
ly that describing the speeds of gal- 
lops. To the novice it is rather be- 
wildering and somewhat difficult 
to master. Galloping speeds are 
generally spoken of as hack canter, 
canter, good strong canter, half- 
speed, 3-parts-speed and ‘‘split ass’’ 
or “letting ‘em stride on’. The 
hack canter is the slowest gallop 
a racehorse can be made to go when 
taking hold of his bridle. A good 
strong canter is roughly about 1-3 of 
a horse’s maximum speed, a half- 
speed about 2-3 and a 3-parts-speed 
means letting him stride along but 
keeping a good tight hold. When 
you really are striding on it is al- 
ways best to keep on the bridle. 
These different speeds are very im- 
portant and although it may take a 
long time they should be mastered 
since each serves its purpose in the 
training programme. I hope to have 
something to say about more ad- 
vanced work in a later article. 

In my previous paragraphs, I have 
briefly covered the period from the 
time the horse comes up from grass 
until he has been muscled up and got 
ready for the faster work and jump- 
ing. I would now like to deal with 
the all important matter of school- 
ing the horse, with a view to getting 
it ready to make its debut on the 
racecourse. Naturally before’ this 
stage is reached the animal must be 
very fit and strong, though not yet 
wound up. 

One should choose good conditions 
for starting schooling—a day when 
there is plenty of give in the ground, 
without it being unduly soft and 
slippery. If the first jumping of the 
season is done on hard ground and 
a horse is jarred up. he will not be 
too keen to repeat the performance, 
whereas if he is given easy condi- 
tions to begin with, he will be much 
more likely to cotton up to the idea, 
enjoy doing the job, and show will- 
ingness to carry on. 

Before taking a horse on to the 
schooling ground, he should be clad 
with hpots on all four legs. They are 
not so much for support as to save 
the legs from damage. The latter 
will receive enough knocking about 
on the racecourse without getting it 
at home. Before schooling begins, a 
preliminary canter of a few furlongs 
will help to get the horse on to his 


-toes and warm him up. If a sheet is 


being worn it should now be stripped 
off and the animal walked quietly up 
to the first hurdle for a ‘‘look-see’’. 

If the animal which is being 
schooled is a complete novice, the 
trainer should be satisfied if he is 
jumping hurdles in good style be- 
fore the end of the first season with- 
out sending him ’chasing. A season’s 
hurdling gives a young horse con- 
fidence in himself and lets him find 
his legs and get accustomed to race- 
course conditions, before tackling 
the major obstacles. 

If on the other hand the horse has 
spent a season or more on the race- 
course and knows the job he will 
only require sharpening up by some 
hurdling, followed by a go at some 
fences. The extent of this will de- 
pend on whether or not he is to go 
*chasing, and if so whether he has 
done it before. Even if he is not 
new to the jumping game a school 
or two will not hurt—it will in fact 
sharpen him up. A horse which is 
being sent ’chasing for the first time 
will obviously require considerable 
schooling over fences after he has 
mastered hurdling. At the same time 
it is a great mistake to go on school- 
ing an animal over either type of 
obstacle once he has learned to take 
them easily and well. It will only 
sour him, and make the work seem 
monotonous and uninteresting. 

To deal first with the novice, it is 
essential that he should have 1 or 2 
“‘schoolmasters” to teach him the 
job in hand and they themselves 
must of course be good _leppers. 
Horses should at all times be school- 
ed in company and in the case of a 
youngster it is better still if he can 
have peside him some clever old- 
stager, which will not bump him 
about and unbalance him. The best 
plan is to send the youngster up 
over the hurdles at first with a 
“‘school-master” on each side. He 
will not then have the same oppor- 
tunity to “duck-out” and, if ridden 
well is not so likely to refuse. A 
young horse will want plenty of 
time to think things out at the first 
lesson or two and so the work should 
not be done at more than a good 
strong canter. Later on as he gets to 
learn the game, he may be allowed 
to stride on a bit but even then, ex- 
cept in the case of sticky jumpers, 
it is not good to school horses too 
fast. 

Lessons should be kept short at 
first, and gradually made longer and 
more advanced. The last thing the 
trainer must do is to sour the horse 
of jumping and, as has been said, 
this can be done very easily by over- 
doing the schooling. During the first 
lesson the animal might be allowed 
to jump a flight of 3 hurdles once or 
twice, and if he shows some dash he 
might be sent up very steadily a 
third time. That will be enough to 
go on with. The trainer should be 
satisfied even with less if the ani- 
mal is green and does not appear to 
be at home. 

Generally speaking young horses 
should be ridden into their hurdles 
with hand and heel, before resort to 
the whip, but it sometimes helps to 
have someone standing with a ‘‘long- 
tom” (whip) a few yards from the 
take-off side of the first hurdle and 
outside the wing to chase them into 
it if they look like “‘scotching”’. 

Older horses which have race- 
course experience of jumping will 
in all probability only require one 
or two schools to put them back into 
form, but should they show any 
signs of stickiness it may be as well 
to bring them back in a day or two 
for a bit more. A horse which is 
about to tackle the major obstacles, 
should first be schooled over 3 fair- 
ly. small fences and, when he is tak- 
ing these satisfactorily, sent up over 
a flight of regulation ones. Even 
these lessons should be kept short 
and preferably taken in company. 
With an experienced old ‘’chaser 
there will be no need to send him 
up over hurdles unless the trainer 
finds that he dwells on landing. In 
that event riding him hard with 
whips up over 8 flights of hurdles 
may wake him up. This may be re- 
peated over fences. 

Frequently it will be found that 
the old hunter-chaser which jumps 
like a stag when out hunting loses 
lengths at each fence on the race- 
course. This may easily be due to 
lack of schooling. He has been ac- 
customed when hunting to jump off 
his hocks and has to get accustom- 
ed to being suddenly expected to 
stride on and fly his fences. Some 
horses take very naturally to the 
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own fault, had both the back door, 
side door, and front door of racing 
slammed in his face, Indeed, judg- 
ing from the results he nearly got 
his head cavfght in this last one. He 
is 37 years old and it is reasonable 
to assume that he has lost much of 
the bombast and impetuosity that 
were the mainstem of all his trou- 
bles. He has a wife and family to 
support and riding is his only means 
of doing so. What would you do, Mr. 
Cassidy? As far as his craftmanship 
is concerned, racing needs as many 
Meades as it can possibly get its 
hands on. The good book tells us 
that ‘“‘laws of the Medes and the 
Persians altereth not’. This depart- 
ment carries no prief for the Persi- 
ans, but is inclined to go to bat for 
at least one Meade. 

If Don wants to stage a comeback, 
there seems to be only one way to 
ride the race, and, even that, may 
not be a practical one. Let Don 
Meade go back to Mexico, don the 
penitent’s brown, hair shirt for his 
racing jacket, and spend a couple of 
months eating a _ steady diet of 
crow. Let him masticate it, fried, 
boiled, casseroled and baked, until 
such time as it comes out of his ears 
as well. Let him ride work, walk 
hots, muck out, and do everything 
that is possible to prove his repen- 
tance is sincere. The Mexicans are 
Latins, and the Latins have a capa- 
city for long-standing hatred, which 
seems, nevertheless, to have been 
bountifully counterbalanced by pro- 
vident nature with a strong senti- 
mental streak. Don has felt the bull 
blast of the one, but he can easily 
invoke the other. It may well play 
hell with his pride, but it can also 
be the means of putting him back 
in the winner’s circle once more. He 
still has many friends and admirers, 
so, Don, by boy, what about coming 
back the hard way? 


In contrast to the above homily, 
and in a lighter vein, here is a good 
and true yarn from across the other 
border. 

It seems that a sturdy racing citi- 
zen up in Canada, was busy describ- 
ing to an English friend just where 
his stud farm vas located and how 
he might reach it. Said he, ‘‘My 
place is right next to the Prince of 
Wales’ ranch, anyone will tell you 
where’’. This, obviously, shocked the 
visitor, who was a stickler for proto- 
col, because he gently asked 
“Haven’t you made a mistake, old 
man? Don’t you mean the Prince of 
Wales has a ranch next to yours?” 
“No!”’ quoth the democratic Canuck, 
“‘Reckon I have a ranch next to his— 
Gosh Darn It—I was there first’’. 





change in style—others may require 
a lot of patient schooling and may 
need to be chased into their fences 
preferably with a couple of live wires 
upsides them. 

At some time in their career most 
horses turn turtle, and when this 
happens to one it is a good idea to 
give him an easy school or two be- 
fore running him again. This will 
give him back his confidence and 
self-assurance, and when all is said 
and done, these are two of the main 
essentials in the jumping game— 
not only in the horse but in the 
rider! Incidentally any indecision, 
lack of confidence, or ‘‘windiness’” 
on the part of the latter is quickly 
transmitted to the horse and a fall, 
refusal or run-out will probably be 
the result. 

If a horse becomes nervy because 
of a fall or from any other cause, 
a run over hurdles may help him to 
regain his confidence before re- 
turning to ’chasing. Blinkers will 
sometimes help to steady a horse 
which is inclined to be over-con- 
fident, look about him and chance 
his fences. Their effort is to make 
the animal concentrate on the job 
in hand instead of sky-larking. Such 
horses can become very ‘chancy” 
and this can very easily cause 4a 
spill. 

Once the animal has been schooled 
and is jumping well, and looking 
really fit the trainer can turn his 
mind to the ‘“winding-up’’ process 
which aims at getting the horse 
ready for producing on the race- 
course in the top of his form for a 
certain race on a certain day. That 
is a difficult art and I shall have 
something to say about it in my 
next article. 
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Speed, Courage, Stamina 


SLIDE RULE figures speed, courage and stamina any way you 
measure it. He is a son of the terribly fast Snark, by the brilliant 
Boojum. A top stakes winner at 2 and 3, winning from six fur- 
longs and up to 1 3/16 and 1% miles, Slide Rule started racing in 
April, finished his career in November, the best 3-year-old in train- 
ing, probably the best of all horses still in training. He won 
$133,760. 


The majority of SLIDE RULE’S races were not close. In prac- 
tically every one of them he would come from behind in a brilliant 
sweep down the stretch. In the 1% mile Classic Stakes he won 
with ease by a length; he soundly thrashed a field of all-aged horses 
in the 1 -3/16 mile Westchester Handicap; and his magnificent 
stretch duel with Shut Out in the 1 3/16 mile Special left no ques- 
tion that SLIDE RULE could go as far as American horses need 


1951 FEE 8500 Money refunded November ist 


upon receipt of veterinary certi- 


Fee payable at time of service. ficate if mare is barren. 


Also standing at MEADOWVIEW FARMS are 


*EASTON and *MONT BLANC 


to go. SLIDE RULE had already demonstrated he had quick 
speed. His triumphs in the Cowdin and Babylon Stakes at 2, his 
wins in the Experimental, Peter Pan, Interborough Handicap and 
Swift Stakes all showed that he could sprint with the fastest. 


| Boojum............ 
| 

|Snark........| 
| 
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SLIDE RULE 


dk. ch., 1940 


| Helvetia............ 
*Sir Gallahad Ill... 
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| | 

| img's Idyll. . | 
| Etoile Filante...... 
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Howard Stallions 





hee 
SABU, by *Mahmoud—*Goldrim, by Tetratema. This 9-year-old sire was *AJAX, an Australian import (ch., 1934 by Heroic—Medmenham, by Prince 


purchased by John D. Hertz and will stand at his Amarillo Ranch, Canoga Gallahad) was retained by the Howard family and will stand along with 
Park, Calif. the “handicap horse of the year” *Noor at their San Ysidro Stock Farm. 





MIOLAND, 13-year-old, bay son of *Mio d’Arezzo—lIoland, by *Vespasian, “FAIR TRUCKLE, 7-year-old son of Fair Trial—Truckle, by Truculent, was 
was knocked down to the prominent California sportsman and breeder, purchased by Mrs. Dorothy P. Barrett and later resold to Peter Strub who is 
Carleton F. Burke. : starting a Thoroughbred breeding farm at Pala, Califonia. Ii 
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SEA SOVEREIGN, a 17-year-old, bay son of the immortal Seabiscuit out of 
“FAST AND FAIR, dk. b., 1943, by Fairyay—Quixotic, by *Blenheim II, was Queen Helen, by *Light Brigade. His new owner is J. R. Freebairn. 4 
purchased by W. L. Brann and will ‘stand at his Glade Valley Farm, Fred- 

erick, Md. 
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Rise and Decline of British Foxhunting 








First Half of 19th Century Regarded As 
Golden Age of the English Foxhound; 





Lord Henry Bentinck Great Hound Breeder 


: Ralph Greaves 


(Continued from December 8 issue) 


THE GOLDEN AGE IN THE 
PROVINCES 

Meanwhile, in the less favoured 
countries, foxhunting was being car- 
ried on in a less’ ostentatious but 
possibly more genuine style than in 
the fashionable grass countries. 
Nevertheless for these also it was 
the Golden Age. The _ provincial 
countries, in fact, really made the 
best of two worlds, for while the 
new methods of hunting a fox were 
adopted, sport in the woodland and 
plough countries depended far more 
on the working qualities of hounds 
themselves, who generally had to 
hunt their fox rather than race him 
to death. Here also was heard that 
hound music that was largely ab- 
sent in the Shires, where hounds, go- 
ing at top pace all the time, hardly 
threw their tongues at all once the 
fox had been found. Taking, in fact, 
the other extreme in the wild and 
mountainous country of Wales, and 
on the northern Fells, hounds con- 
tinued to hunt their fox, as they do 
today, in the only way possible over 
such territory, doing it all them- 
selves, with but little assistance 
from their huntsman or interference 
by the tield; while the rough moor- 
land ccuntries were equally unaf- 
fected by the vagaries of fashion. 
The Welsh hound at this time was 
of a different type to his English 
cousin, and was regarded with in- 
difference outside his own borders. 
It was not till many years later that 
the Welsh blood pecame appreciated. 


The first half of the 19th century 
may also be regarded as the Golden 
Age of the English foxhound, for it 
was during this period that the main 
tap-roots of the breed were esta- 
blished and fostered. It is perhaps 
significant that only one of the 
“Shire” packs—the Duke of Rut- 
land’s (Belvoir) made any consid- 
erable contribution at this period. 
The Belvoir country was a rougher, 
more “hound-like’’ country than the 
Quorn or Pytchley, and_ therefore 
less fashionable. The Belvoir ken- 
nel also owed a great deal of its ex- 
cellence to the Brocklesby, perhaps 
the most famous of all the ancestrat 
kennels, which had been bred for 
generations by the Pelham family 
in Lincolnshire. The other fountain- 
heads of foxhound blood were the 
Duke of Beaufort’s in Gloucester- 
shire, whose strains had also help- 
ed to found the Belvoir; Lord Fitz- 
william’s Milton kennel, and, later 
on, Lord Middleton’s in Yorkshire. 
These, like the Brocklesby and Bel- 
voir, were hereditary packs, bred on 
a policy of continuity. Practically 
every provincial pack was bred from 
these strains. 

It is rather remarkable that, with 
the exception of the Belvoir, so little 
significant hound breeding was done 
in the ‘‘Shires” at this period. Some 
of the old Lowther strains were cer- 
tainly preserved in the Cottesmore, 
but it was the general custom in the 
fashionable countries for each suc- 
cessive Master to provide his own 
pack, which being his own property, 
either went with him when he re- 
tired, or were dispersed. Thus the 
Pytchley hardly became an_ esta- 
blished kennel at all till the advent 
of the 3rd Earl Spencer in the “for- 
ties’’. 

The Fernie was part of the Quorn 
till 1853; and the Quorn itself made 


no contribution whatever to the 
Stud Book, having no hounds of its 
own till 1884. Some of the packs, 
indeed, that hunted the Quorn coun- 
try were of negligible quality, yet 
managed to show sport over this de- 
lectable territory. By far the best 
hounds were those of Mr. Osbaldes- 
ton, with which he_ subsequently 
hunted the Pytchley. These were 
very carefully bred, and wonderful 
sport they showed—the bitches 
especially. Osbaldeston himself de- 
serves special mention, for the lines 
he established have persisted up to 
the present day. It is chiefly owing 
to Osbaldeston, to the first Baron 
Yarborough and his™son the first 
Earl, and to Sir Thomas Mostyn of 
the Bicester, that the old Meynell 
blood was preserved and handed on 
to posterity. From Lord § Yarbor- 
ough’s kennel these lines were pass- 
ed on to the Belvoir, and were also 
taken up and fostered by two great 
hound breeders of the ‘‘forties’’, Mr. 
George Savile Foljambe of the 
Grove, and Lord Henry Bentinck of 
the Burton. The latter, one of the 
greatest hound breeders who has 
ever lived, has his name written in 
gold on the Foxhound Stud Book. 


THE MIDDLE PERIOD 

Our next period may be_ taken 
from about 1880 onwards to the out- 
break of the first World War in 
1914. The development of railways 
had now opened up the countryside 
to the town-dweller, and the hunting 
field became invaded by immense 
crowds of strangers, this applying 
particularly to the better and more 
fashionable packs. This coincided 
with the agricultural depression 
which had now set in, and for the 
first time the question of damage to 
the farmers’ land had to he serious- 
ly considered. Friendly as the Brit- 
ish farmer has always been to fox- 
hunting, there is little doubt that at 
this period to many of them, no 
longer able to hunt themselves, the 
sight of hordes of strangers tramp- 
ling their fences and riding over 
their growing crops put a consider- 
able strain on their loyalty. Fox- 
hunting. in fact, had ceased te be 
the exclusive sport of the country- 
man, and suffered from over-popu- 
larity. The ‘‘new” foxhunter flitting 
from pack to pack, and not infre- 
quently failing to subscribe to any 
of them, was as ignorant of agricul- 
ture as he was of the men over 
whose land he rode. 


On the other hand, foxhunting 
had become a very considerable fin- 
ancial asset to the countryside as a 
whole. A vast amount of money was 
put into circulation, much of which 
found its way into the farmer’s poc- 
ket. The latter found a ready mar- 
ket for his corn and fodder, and the 
breeding of hunters was a lucrative 
proposition. 

Yet another problem began now 
to confront the M. F. H.—that of 
shooting interests. The old system of 
shooting wild birds over dogs had 
in no way interferred with foxhunt- 
ing. This was now replaced, how 
ever, by intensive game rearing, pre- 
serving,” and organized  jpattues. 
Moreover, agricultural qepression, 
which was by no means reflected in 
the city, compelled the landowner to 
let his shooting to strangers, and as 
often as not to syndicates. It was 


left entirely to the keeper to show 
as big a head of game as possible for 
the money. Many coverts were now 
closed to hounds altogether, or only 
opened after they had been shot; 
and there was always the suspicion, 
not infrequently justified, that fox- 
es were being destroyed. Consider- 
able friction arose, it being felt by 
the foxhunters that their prescrip- 
tive rights (if such really existed), 
were being challenged by strangers. 
Foxhunting, it was claimed, was the 
sport of many, while shooting was 
the selfish pastime of the few. 


One fox on foot will more diversion 
bring 

Than twice ten thousand pheasants 
on the wing. 


This trouble was most aggravated 
in the provinces, particularly in 
those countries near London: public 
opinion in the grass countries was 
still a strong deterrent. 


Yet other changes had taken place 
which made conditions in the hunt- 
ing field more difficult. Farming 
had become more intensive; land 
drainage and the use of artificial 
manures—particularly basic slag 
on the pastures, had caused a mark- 
ed deterioration in scenting condi- 
tions, and the countryside had be- 
come a deal more thickly populated. 
There were more people about, and 
every fox was likely to be headed. 
The bicycle and the excursion train 
brought hordes of sight-seers, who, 
unlike the foot follower of today, 
were quite uneducated to foxhunt- 
ing, and spread themselves all over 
the countryside. Later on the ad- 
vent of the motorcar and the gen- 
eral increase in road traffic, togeth- 
er with the tarred road, became an 
even greater menace. 

But the greatest threat of all 
came from the increasing use of 
barbed wire, which began to spread 
like a foul weed over the provincial 
countries and even made its appear- 
ance in the shires. A great deal of 
it, it is true, was taken down in the 
winter, and what remained was us- 
ually marked; nevertheless the 
threat remained and grew. 

Owing no doubt to the greater dif- 
ficulties under which hounds had to 
hunt, an ever increasing interest 
was being taken in the preeding of 
the foxhound. It was perhaps unfor- 
tunate that an almost universal pre- 
judice, amounting to a craze, should 
have grown up at this time, for such 
crazes are bound to have their re- 
actions. The Belvoir, full as it was 
of first-rate hunting blood, became 
the fashionable kennel from which 
to preed, and the “Belvoir stamp’’— 
of massive bone and substance, be- 
came the accepted prototype. Looks 
and colour were too much thought 
of, “Belvoir tan’’ being considered 
by many a sine qua non. 

Belvoir itself eventually suffered 
from in-breeding, the type becoming 
exaggerated. There were other great 
hound-breeders at this time, how- 
ever, men like the 18th and 19th 
Barons Willoughby de Broke, the 
7th Earl Bathurst and the 4th Lord 
Yarborough, who, steering clear of 
any excesses of fashion, continued 
to breed consistently packs of 
hounds ideal for the countries over 
which they had to hunt. 


- HUNTING 


Despite the growing problems an@ 
difficulties we have enumerated, 
(and perhaps stressed unduly), Bri- 
tish foxhunting in the earlier years 
of the present century flourished ex- 
ceedingly, and grand sport was 
shown. To those who remember it, 
this period, seen in retrospect, may 
well be regarded as their Golden 
Age. 





Our final period is dominated by 
the repercussions of two major 
Wars. After the first one, despite 
the restrictions then necessitated, 
foxhuning made a remarkably quick 
recovery, and soon attained, in the 
grass countries at any rate, much of 
its pre-war brilliance, modified by 
the increased incidence of wire, to 
which as far as possible the previ- 
ous remedies were applied. The 
rougher, moorland countries in the 
West of England and the North, 
and the stone wall countries of 
Gloucestershire, came into greater 
prominence, being comparatively 
free from the menace, while the 
woodland countries also began to 
be appreciated at their true worth. 
Farming, after its war-time boom, 
again fell on hard times, and much 
arable land fell back again to grass. 
The Shires, however, were still the 
fashionable centre and continued to 
attract enormous fields. Still more 
emphasis was now attached to the 
working qualities of hounds, and the 
tendency was for Masters to breed 
the type most suitable for their own 
countries, with less regard for fash- 
ion. Belvoir had had its day, and 
other sources were looked to where- 
by to improve nose and cry, now so 
necessary. Kennels such as_ the 
Brocklesby, Warwickshire, and Ber- 
kely now became the mainstays. The 
Welsh cross, already brought to per- 
fection by that most skillful breeder 
the late Sir Edward Curre, and 
others, was suddenly discovered by 
other Masters. Owing to the short- 
age, too, more hounds were import- 
ed from Ireland, it being realised 
what excellent material was to be 
found in such kennels as the Car- 
low. Limerick and Kilkenny. Men- 
tion of the latter country brings to 
mind that great hound breeder who 
hailed from the U. S. A., My. Isaac 
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HUNTING 





GOLDENS BRIDGE 
HOUNDS 

Rock Ridge Farm, 

North Salem, N. Y. 

(P. O. R. F. D. B. Brewster, 
New York.) 

Established 1924. 

Recognized 1925 


November 2: 

Hounds met at 10 o’clock at Hill 
Top Farm, the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Thompkins. After drawing off 
north of the Tompkins’ house, we 
picked up a good night trail in the 
pasture land which the pack trail- 
ed beautifully to Hunting House 
Hill. Here they routed Reynard 
from a rocky ledge and they really 
made the countryside ring as they 
ran for about 40 minutes, finally 
denning under a ledge near the wil- 
lows pond. A 2nd fox was found 
near Turk Hill Road, ran about 4 
fields and dropped in. As we were 
casting hounds in upper end of 
Charles Wallace’s swamp, we heard 
crows marking a fox as he crossed 
Delancey Road. At the same time 
Boss opened up and they were off 
and really raced on over towards 
Purdy’s where our fox dropped in 
on a hillside overlooking Titicus. A 


good morning despite 75 degree 
temperature. 
November 4: 

The meet was at 8 Bells Farm, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Pfeffer’s 
place. We moved off with only a 


few braving the rain and drew many 
coverts blank. As we entered a 
small woodland on John Wheeler’s 
land, Banjo opened deep in_ the 
wood and the pack quickly joined 
in and fairly flew over via the How- 
ard place and running with a breast 
high scent, they circled by Ernie 
Russell’s stable. The fox seemed 
headed for the old rock pile den on 
Bess:e Smith's farm, but as some of 
the Field were-in his way, he ran 
east to St. John’s Catholic Church, 
crossing Wallace’s road running 
past “Tom” Ryan’s Tartarin Farm 
back via Dr. Lincoln’s. Hounds lost 
for quite a while on the road and 
after being cast in every direction, 
finally picked up the line back of 
Fred Schoeffer’s house and after a 
few short circles, dropped in on the 
hillside back of Walter Hampden’s. 
As we drew along the old abandon- 
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Lane, we jumped a big red out of 
the swamp and hounds ran over Dr. 
Nichol’s land. By this time I don’t 
think it ever rained harder. Twice 
the fox intended to cross the con- 
crete road near the Hardscrabble 
junction but was turned by motor- 
ists and when hounds made a loss 
we were drenched and called off. 


November 7: Election Day 

A large Field turned out at the 
horse show grounds and hounds 
moved off at 10 A. M. It was very 
warm and dry. We found a fox on 
the former David Vail farm and 
hounds could not carry the line very 
fast. They ran over Nichols’ farm 
and through Von Gal’s where a deer 
ran out and some of the puppies 
picked up the deer line but were 
stopped and returned to the line of 
the fox. After about 25 minutes the 
scent vanished in the dry leaves 
and warm south wind. We found a 
2nd fox on lower end of Star Ridge 
Farm near Turk Hill Road with 
about the same scenting conditions. 
We drew many other coverts blank. 
November 9: 


Hounds met at Mr. and Mrs. Tho- 
mas L. L. Ryan’s Tartarin Farm. 
We drew north into Connecticut and 
as we entered the woodland on John 
Wheeler’s property, we heard crows 


marking a fox over towards How- 
ard’s and we heard Bits, a good 
casting hound, open. The pack 


quickly joined in as the big red was 
viewed streaking over the open 
green terrain with the pack close 
on his heels. He did not stay long 
but dropped in an earth in an open 
field. 

We soon found again near Dongle 
Ridge Farm which gave a very good 
run for about 40 minutes and mark- 
ed in near the starting point. We 
found a 38rd fox near Windswept 
Farm and enjoyed a very fast run 
before marking in the old cave den. 
This was entirely different from the 
Election Day hunt, foxes quite plen- 
tiful and scenting conditions excel- 
lent 


November 11: ArmiStice Day 

We met at Ridgebury Church, one 
of our favorite meeting places. A 
nice damp morning. A few minutes 
after moving off, hounds found in 
back of Carl DeForrest’s farm and 
it was a lazy grey which ran about 
5 minutes and dropped in a rabbit 
burrow. After drawing over’ the 
Ridgebury countryside blank for 
about 45 minutes, we found in an 
open field near Dongle Ridge. It 
was interesting to see young hounds 
smell where the fox had been nap- 
ping and give out their eager cry 
which only good old American 
hounds can give and then they were 
off to join in Bates’ swamp with old 
hounds. As we all stopped at the 
junction of the dirt road, we saw a 
large red race across the road ta 
Ernie Russell’s briar patch. As 
hounds swung over Bessie Smith’s 
land overlooking. North Salem, a 
deer pounded out about 100 yards 
to the east of the fox line but the 
pack stuck to their fox and raced 
north by Spring Valley to the old 
barn foundation on Mrs. Bulkley’s 
Dongle Ridge Farm where our 
quarry sought refuge. 

We found another large red in 
the woodland near Joe Cunning- 
ham’s and the cry of the 25 couple 
rang out as they raced on towards 
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ed Trolley Road back of Meadow 
Peach Lake, crossing 50 yards of 
the old Quaker Meeting House and 
after being turned many times by 
the Field, Reynard eluded the pack 
by running the dirt road and duck- 
ing in around Katie Conklin’s house 
where it was picked up by Hunts- 
man Ben Funk before hounds could 
roll it over. This hunt lasted about 
45 minutes and was very fast and 
exciting. 

Our last fox was found in Char- 
les Wallace’s woodland and denned 
in the old cave den in Billy Meld- 
rum’s meadow, where the entire 
pack can crawl back but not far 
enough to reach Reynard. A great 
day! 


November 14: 

Hounds met at Star Ridge Farm, 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
J. Miller and ‘‘Yours Truly” arrived 
at the meet to he greeted by her 
lovely Beaver with an extra ribbon 
corsage in his mane, saying ‘“‘Happy 
Birthday’’. It was a gorgeous day to 
be out, beautiful weather and the 
scenting good. Leaves were very 
dry in th woods which gave hounds 
a chance to put on a good exhibi- 
tion of hound work. 

After drawing towards Brewster, 
a large red was viewed rolling off a 
rock at the edge of the swamp near 
the stables. Hounds were immedi- 
ately put on his line and we had a 
great run around Star Ridge, Peach 
Lake, when the pack finally split 
and one which was no doubt the old 
dog fox struck out for Joe’s Hill. 
He crossed Route 6, a much-travel- 
led highway, ran along the New 
York-New Haven and Hartford R. 
R. tracks where we stopped hounds 
and returned to Peach Lake swamp. 

We could hear old Bachelor and 
Border, and May of the young 
hounds running steadily. Again the 
pack ran the “2nd fox which after 
about 2 hours marked in on the 
north side of the swamp. This was 
a very interesting day. We viewed 
2 deer but as usual had no trouble. 
Going in we were treated to a mag- 
nificent view. The Master was tak- 
ing the ‘Charity’ wall on the 
“Faith, Hope and Charity” line 
when his superb mount Kieve paus- 
ed in mid-air to let this beautiful 
red run under the wall across the 
hig field into the covert at Peach 
Lake. 


November 16: 

We met at Fox Run Farm. This 
was an exceptionally good morning. 
We had a brisk run of over 2 hours. 
A big red was viewed rolling off a 
big rock on Star Ridge, ran fast 
around the Ridge, back and forth 
over the Peach Lake outlet, finally 
denning near the starting point. We 
viewed many times and while it was 
a circling hunt it was very good for 
young hounds as, when they hap- 
pend to get thrown out by Reynard 
confusing his running to his home 
country, they .were enabled to hark 
back to the main pack. 


November 18: 

The meet was at Windswept, the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Bondy. 
We moved off east to Battery Farm 
where they opened up on a hot line 
and raced on north to Rock Ridge 
Farm where our fox was turned and 
doubled back to Windswept where 
the fast driving pack got up on Rey- 
nard, and he raced north over the 
former Cowles Farm. As they raced 
over Bill Meldrum’s meadow, they 
almost had the big red by sight and 
they quickly denned him in the old 
cave. This run was about 35 minu- 
tes. Our 2nd fox was found in 
the swamp thack of Meadow Lane 
Farm and quickly marked in on Dr. 
Nichols’ farm. After drawing all the 
north country blank, as hounds 
were drawing a swamp on William 
Bates’ property, a big red was 
routed out of his nap on a stone pile 
and after a fast 30 minutes’ chase 
around Dongle Ridge, was marked 
in an old earth under a fallen tree 
near the Connecticut State Line. 


November 21: 
Field’s Lane was the meeting 
place this morning and we had our 
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first snow squalls. Soon after mov- 
ing off we found along a stone wall 
on Cecil Bolling’s farm and after 
covering the open country, we ran 
fast on to Hunting House Hill. It 
was a beautiful sight as we gallop- 
ed along the pridle paths to see the 
pack in full cry running the rocky 
ledges on our left. After about 45 
minutes, they killed on the edge of 
the lake on The Willows. We cross- 
ed Hardscrabble Road and within 5 
minutes from the time of the kill, 
they found on a rocky ledge on 
James Joyce’s Maryland Farm and 
we had a very good run around the 
Titicus section and marked in with 
the earth entering under a fallen 
down tree. Young hounds were as 
eager as the old hole dogs and real 
ly buried themselves as they dug 
and bayed at the earth. 


November 23: Thanksgiving Day: 

Hounds met at Dongle Ridge 
Farm with a good Field turning out. 
We drew east to William Bates’ 
bushy meadow where 2 foxes went 
away running by Russell’s stables 
and as we galloped over the high 
open field overlooking the village of 
North Salem, the pack started to 
split. We stopped one part of the 
pack and cheered them on to the 
fox that ran right by the Field. 
After about 25 minutes, he dropped 
in near the starting point. 

We picked up and galloped to 
where we figured the other fox had 
headed and sure enough hounds 
picked up the line and ran to Spring 
Valley in Connecticut where they 
marked in an open field on John 
Wheeler’s Farm. 

A 8rd fox was found in the swamp 
near Route 121 and hounds had 
trouble getting this one straighten- 
ed out. They ran along the old Trol- 
ley Road and after many doubles, 
scent poor, beautiful hound work, 
ran south by the lake on Carlo Pat- 
erno’s race track and finally lost on 
Anson Lobdell’s farm, Scent just 
faded out. 

We found another red heading 
for his den on William Meldrum’s 
land where he was turned by a rid- 
er and as scent had improved, we 
had a nice 40 minutes around the 
kennel country and marked in a 
rocky ledge on Miss Thomas’ farm, 
formerly owned by Wendell Cowles. 
As we were only about a 5-minute 
hack from the Kennels we called it 
a day. 

J. Blan Van Urk, who was out 
with us today, so ably remarked: 
“Most any pack and huntsman look 
good when scent is breast high and 
a fox cooperative—it is, however, 
when the problems are many that 
one can best determine the quality 
and class of a fine pack of hounds 
and a fine staff.’’ 

November 25, and 28: 

Hunts called off—hurricane. 
November 30: 

Hounds met at Rock Ridge Farm 
and only a few, The Master and Mrs. 
Parish, Mrs. Carl Franken, James 
MeNulty and Rev. Robert del Russo, 
ventured out to brave the havoc 
and debris that the severe hurricane 
caused in New York and environs. 
We drew north and found in the 
first covert on the Bloomer proper- 
ty and after several fast circles we 
lost on the concrete road. After 
casting in every direction, we final- 
ly picked up the line again in the 
woods back of the golf course where 
2 reds were viewed streaking north 
on the south side of Peach Lake. 
After getting the pack onto one fox, 
we enjoyed a nice run around Peach 
Lake and the pine woods on Theo- 
dore Miller’s land. We finally lost 
on the road near the outlet of Peach 
Lake. 

There was a light snow and the 
ground was very cold, not enough 
snow to track a fox. A deer hopped 
out in front of the pack and crossed 
Star Ridge and loped off towards 
Brewster. Young hounds, that were 
a bit anxious to follow, were quick- 
ly stopped and we hunted south to 
Charles Wallace’s woodland where 
they found and the 25 couple went 
off in full ery and raced north to 
Hardscrabble. They swung to the 
right and we viewed this big red 
for a grand view as he headed south 
over the open country and after a 
nice 40 minutes, marked in the old 
cave den where the entire pack can 
crawl in but not far enough to reach 
Reynard. Scent had improved and 
this was a very good morning. Many 


views and the work and cry of 
hounds was great. El Bravo, the 
Master’s colt, enjoyed it too and 


went like a seasoned hunter. 
—“Yours Truly” 
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Friday, December 22, 1950 


ROSE TREE FOX 
HUNTING CLUB 





Media, 

Pennsylvania. 
Established 1859. 

R 1904, 
Thanksgiving Day. 


A Field of about 35, with a gay 
sprinkling of pink coats, met at 
Mr: Wall’s at 10 a: m. and followed 
joint-M. F: H..’s Thorias Simmons 
aiid Walter Jeffords, Ji.; Huntsmai 
Heller, Col. Herkness, hon. Wwhipper- 
in; and Whipper-in Williams and 
hounds up the hill to the road of 
Running Fox Farm. It was a rest- 
ful day of shadowy sunshine. Cold 
enough but without Tuesday’s merci- 
jess wind, 

It was hardiy mo#é than fine min- 
utes Wheii in thé woods to the right 
musi¢ rang out. At oncé the whole 
Field wert tumbling down thé steep 
rocky hill to the road below. Here 
the Field swurig up again and across 
the next high hill ovér Turtle Back 
and past the Sheep Farm (now the 
young Jeffords’ place). On we sped 
at a rolling clip, down hillsides wav- 
ing with broomstraw, over alfalfa 
fields, around winter wheat fields, 
across corn fields—on past Yar- 
nall’s to Sycamore Mill Road, past 
the Arboretum Road towards Mid- 
dletown Road, a turn into the big 
field to the right—and then, our 
hearts sank, for hounds, sharp cries 
sinking to satisfied murmurs, were 
in on the kill. Only it wasn’t a 
true kill! Some boys in the far un- 
derbrush with guns in hand saw the 
fox running straight towards them. 
In high fettle they took aim and 
shot him. Not until they shot him 
did hounds put down their beauti- 
ful swift pilot. A silent, defeated 
Field stood before this sad anti- 
climax to our heartening run, be- 
fore this result of the law just pass- 
ed in Pennsylvania lifting the ban 
on shooting foxes. Perhaps the boys 
did not realize their lack of sports- 
manship. Perhaps. Who knows! 

Huntsman Heller and hounds were 
leading towards the Yarnall woods 
when a loud halloo beyond the ridge 
to the right directed us back the way 
we had come. But when we arrived 
the line was too cold for hounds to 
pick it up. 

Across high Turtle Back and 
down the hill to the road and over 
the set-in into the meadow, and up 
the creek we followed to the Grady- 
ville Road. Here we turned right 
and then left to go to Chestnut 
Sprouts. Hounds drew many covers, 
through Col. Herkness’ place, and 
on down the trappy hill beyond and 
across the creek into Pickering with- 
out any music, except now and then 
the sound of Huntsman Heller’s 
horn. On a long half moon from 
Pickering towards the Chicken 
Farm, hounds drew every cover, they 
worked well and steadily. But not 
until the Chicken Farm did they 
sing out on a exaltant note. They 
routed their fox out of the Pines— 
no mean accomplishment!—and he 
led for a good half hour on a circle 
to Hunting Hill, to Pickering, and 
back to the Chicken Farm, with a 
bit of smart doubling back now and 
then that made four brief checks. 

We had a fox at the beginning of 
the day and another at the end, 
and in the middle we _ watched 
hounds draw their covers, and en- 
joyed the faint rose color of broom- 
straw and the delicate lavendar of 
wild raspberry vines, and from high 
hills we looked up and down the 
fertile valleys and across to the dis- 
tant hills of our beautiful Delaware 
County. It was a good day. Pleas- 
ant prologue to Thanksgiving Din- 
ner and the cup o’cheer! 

Nov. 25. Sleet, rain, hail, 
and wind—wind—wind! 

Nov. 28. A Field of 10 met at 
Mr. Sellers’ at 1:30 and followed 


snow 


‘M. F. H. Simmons in the wake of 


hounds into Black Oak Farm Woods. 
Hounds promptly gave tongue and 
a beautiful doe sprang into view. 
The Field could not get into action 
to cut off hounds from the fleeing 
doe before a shot rang out and the 
lovely animal fell dead. 

(Tuesday the 28th was one of 
Pennsylvania’s two legal doe days!) 

Hounds, bewildered at so abruptly 
losing their line, followed. Hunts- 
man Heller on across Gradyville and 
through the Farm Yard, bending left 
past Hunting Hill towards Picker- 
ing. In the first woods another doe 
almost ran into hounds which, surg- 
ing into full chorus, followed her at 
a mad pace towards Pickering. Then 





a strange thing happened. In full 
ery on the line of the doe the whole 
pack,with the swiftness of military 
formation as if in response to an 
order, shifted to the line of a fine 
big red fox that crossed the line of 
the doe in full view of the Field. By 
this time the Field was a bit be- 
wildered too! Not too bewildered, 
however, to follow the fox at a swift 
gallop into Pickering and, on a left 
turn, through woods and field to 
the Chicken Farm, and on to the 
Gradyville Pines across the road in- 
to Mr. Jeffords’. From here the 
fox turned back, on a half moon 
circle, to Hunting where he went 
to earth. 

In the field by Hunting Hill 
another doe—yes!—but I refuse to 
discuss the nuisance, lovely through 
she was! 

In the Arboretum Woods hounds 
uncovered a good running fox that 
led through the rocky, hilly Lima 
Barrens on a long circle before he 
decided, as the sun had gone under, 
he’d call it quits and go under too. 

Query: Why don’t the worthy 
lawmakers of Pentisylvania give the 
shot gunners the right to shoot deer 
instead of foxes? 

Nov. 30—The Field met at the 
Kennels at 1:30 and followed Joint- 
M. F. H. Thomas Simmons, Hunts- 
man Heller, Whipper-in Williams 
and 21 1-2 couple of hounds, drew- 
ing covers en route, into the Hart 
Woods. Here hounds burst into song 
over a grey that they ran to Syca- 
more Mills and on to Blue Hill 
Farm. From Blue Hill he turned 
back but instead of circling around 


towards Sycamore Mills, he took a 
left line towards Mr. Sellers’, holing 
in the swamp below’ Black Oak 


Farm. ; 

In Black Oak Farm woods hounds 
again burst into song for a gallant 
red this time—a real crescendo of 
music that rose and fell in splendid 
rhythm for nearly half an hour as 
hounds and Field swung at a reck- 
less pace up Hunting Hill. Here 
hounds lost, but they worked nobly 
until at the Gradyville Pines they 
picked up the line again for a ‘con- 
tinuing 40-minute run through Mr. 
Jeffords’, through Yarnall’s, and 
on to Mr. Wall’s. Here the fox turn- 
ed, circling back to Mr. Jeffords and 
holing at last in the woods opposite 
the Tim Garages. 

On the way home hounds uncov- 
ered a third fox—a grey, in the 
pines across from Turtle’ Back. 
Hounds worked steadily and merci- 
lessly for an hour—until in the Ar- 
boretum they killed their luckless 
pilot. The Field hacked home in the 
dark. 

Dec. 2—The Field met at the 
Russell Jones’ place at 11 a. m. and 
followed Joint-M. F. H. Thomas 
Simmons and Walter Jeffords, Jr., 
Huntsman Heller, Col. Herkness, 
honorary whipper-in, and Whipper- 
in Williams, and hounds on a long 
hack—’twas little more!—through 
the Hospital grounds and on through 
fields and woods to Crawford Twad- 
dell’s. Hounds tongued once and the 
Field came hopefully to life. But the 
fox was not in an energetic mood. He 
quite promptly holed in Willow Tree 
Meadow. 

As I was at the Army and Navy 
game (and what a game TI am still 
hoarse from my unseemly tongu- 
ing!) I couldn’t be too sad over the 
day’s hhunting—(it’s just too pain- 
ful to have the others expatiate in 
enthusiastic detail over “the best 
run of the season’ that you, poor 
soul, have missed!) Especially as I 
shared the ‘good hunting’ of the 
day—the breakfast at Mr. and Mrs. 
iJSeffords’ beautiful Hunting Hill. 
(I cannot be disciplined to the un- 
derstatement of calling these feasts 
of food and drink ‘‘teas’’!) 

Dec. 5—The Field met at the 
Kennels at 1:30 and followed in the 
wake of 24 couple of hounds through 
the various covers on the way into 
the Lima Barrens. [ started out on 
Gooney high as a_ kite. (He 
couldn’t go out for ten days because 
he picked up a nail in the frog of 
his right front foot.) I longed as 
much as he did for good swift going, 
but I had to get a train to New York 
—and so I outraged him—he actu- 
ally stamped!—by pulling out be- 
fore the Field got into action. But 
get into action they certainly did 
and how! After all I did miss a 
“run of the season’! (A puppet of 
misfortune this year!! When I can, 
I can’t, and when TI can’t, I can! 
Make that out—if you can!!) 

After a grey that was promptly 
pushed to earth in the patch of 


MEADOW BROOK 
HOUNDS 


Syosset, Long Island, 

New York. 

Established 1877. 

Recognized 1894. 

Operated by Meadow Brook 
Club, Westbury, Long Island, 
about 9 miles from kennels. 





The cubbing season at Meadow 
Brook opened on Wednesday, Sept. 
20, and the 43 people who braved 
the early morning hours, a large 
percent of them juniors getting in 
one hunt before school opened, were 
rewarded by five short bursts after 
foxes in the Broad Hollow region, 
and one 20-minute run from Howe’s 
to an earth in the pbriars at Roditi’s. 
Such an abundance of foxes augur- 
ed well for the coming season and 
we have not been disappointed. 

For the next month however, we 
were plagued with unseasonal heat 
and dryness and did not have a 
really good day until Saturday, Oct. 
14. On this day, a Field of 37 met 
at Whitney’s, moved off to the 
north, ran a fox from Hickox’s in a 
loop through Hill’s, and back to 
ground in MHutton’s woods. The 
Whitney woods were blank but a 
fox was at home deep in the Broad 
Hollow woods on the east side and 
gave us a fast 20-minute hunt 
through the woods, across Ormond 
Smith’s, Gavin’s, Roditi’s paddocks, 
and to ground in an earth near their 
barn. 

Hot weather struck again in the 
middle of the week but had cooled 
off py the following Saturday when 
the meet was at Davis’ at 8:00 A. 
M. A fox had been reported seen in 
Hutton’s so we hacked there, found 
in the thick covert, and had a long, 
slow hunt of 1 hour and 15 minu~ 
tes with good hound work through 
Hickox’s, the Whitney farm, the 
woods, to Phipps’, Garvan’s, and 
back to ground in Whitney’s. Draw- 
ing east across Morgan’s to the Elk 
Pen on the ridge, hounds were re- 
warded by a find there, and pushed 
their fox out across R. Winthrop’s 
big field, through his paddocks to 
the race track, back through the 
Elk Pen in hot pursuit, then across 
Clark’s Field and to ground on the 
other side in the east Broad Hol- 
low woods after 22 minutes. Hounds 
found again immediately but scent 
was failing and they could not 
handle it. 

Wednesday, October 24 proved to 
be great fun to a small Field of 18. 
Shortly after moving off from Ath- 
erton’s Gate, we picked up a fox in 
Coe’s woods, ran him to Iselin’s, 
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back to Coe’s, around the main 
house to Ehler’s, and finally to 
ground in a drainpipe on the Gov. 
Miller place after 55 minutes with 
good scent and great cry. We found 
a second fox in Brewster’s and hunt- 
ed him slowly from there to an 
earth in Senff’s for 20 minutes. 

The following Saturday, October 
28, was also good. The meet was at 
Hickox’s and 38 turned out, the fix- 
ture being at 9:00 A. M. Hutton’s 
covert was drawn plank, but hounds 
found in the Whitney woods, work- 
ed their fox to the edge of a field 
under difficult scenting conditions 
and lost him amid the foil of a herd 
of black Angus cattle. The fox of 
the day was aroused in Broad Hol- 
low on the east side, and gave us a 
fast hunt of 23 minutes -across 
Kramer’s, Von Stade’s, part of 
Clark’s pastures, Winthrop’s  pad- 
docks, his: big field, and finally to 
ground in the Elk Pen. 

Continued On Page 12 
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Illustrated is the Elastic Side Goring 
style of Jodhpur boot, ideal for sum- 
mer riding. Custom Built to order from 
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ity black and tan 
boot calfskins. 
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blucherlaced and all- 
round strap styles. 








See your local Dehner dealer or write 
to us for catalog and leather swatches. 


The DEHNER CO., 


2059 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 
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DEHNER BOOTS 


DOUBEK POLO BOOTS 
20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
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woods behind Burnside, hounds 
drew cover after cover with never a 
murmur. Not until 4 o’clock in 
Pickering did they sing out in joy- 
ful triumphant music. For 2 hours 
they led in breathless going—to the 
Gradyville Pines, through Mr. Jef- 
fords’, and on a left turn across the 
Gradyville Road back to Pickering 
—it was 5 o’clock by then and al- 
most dark. But hounds were madri- 
galing steadily on the line of an un- 
tiring pilot. He twisted and turned 
into Pickering and then led back to 
Hunting Hill—and on—on across 
fields and through woods to high 
Turtle Back. Here he turned right 
and led across the road into the 
woods and on towards Mr. Sellers’. 

Perhaps it was as well for him as 
for the Field that at 6 o’clock the 
high water of the Creek stopped 
hounds. And so the wild ride in the 
dark came to an end. Most of the 
faithfuls finished—to the Creek— 
and suffered no casualties except 
bruises and bleeding from branches 
of trees they couldn’t see in the 
dark. Scent was good and hound 
work was evidently de luxe. 

Poor Gooney and poor P. G. G. 
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BRIDLESPUR 
HUNT CLUB 
Huntleigh Village, 
St. Louis County, 
Missouri. 
Established 1927. 
Recognized 1929. 





The week end of foxhunting at 
Mexico, Missouri, for the Bridlespur 
has become an established annual 
affair by popular acclamation. This 
is the third year and each year it 
gets better. It looks like the Staleys 
are in for it. 

Nine loads of horses started ar- 
riving on Thursday and continued 
through Friday and Saturday morn- 
ing until, by the time of the meet 
Saturday afternoon, there were some 
65 visiting horses on hand, includ- 
ing 7 from the Mission Valley Hunt 
in Kansas City, 2 from Stephens Col- 
lege in Columbia, and the balance 
being those of members of the 
Bridlespur Hunt in St. Louis. Very 
convenient arrangements for’ the 
horses were made possible by using 
the old Hamilton Sale Barn about 
one-half mile from the stables of 
the Huntingfield Farms, the place 
of the meet. 

Wonderful hunting was enjoyed 
behind the Bridlespur hounds on 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday 
morning, November 18 and 19. Joint- 
M. F. H. Dr. Louis F. Aitken} asked 
our host, Walter G. Staley, to act 
as Master for the two fixtures, him- 
self taking over the role of Field 
Master for our inflated Field of 
sixty-odd. In addition, there were 
some 15 non-jumping hill-toppers 
who, as it turned out, were more 
fortunate than the rest of the hunt 
in viewing the fox. There were per- 
haps another hundred people follow- 
ing by car. They really turned out 
for the Mexico hunt. 

Huntsman Rhode cast his 15 cou- 
ple of American hounds in the woods 
just over the hill east of the stables, 
and in a few short minutes there 
came the thrilling cry of Tallyho 
from Honorary Whipper-In Paul Von 
Gontard at the south side of the 
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covert. However, upon being bro- 
ught to the point where last viewed, 
the hounds could not hold the line, 
probably due to the rather strong 
breeze that had sprung up from the 
south. 

We continued on southward for 
about 2 miles, drawing the wooded 
areas of Beaver Dam Creek, then 
crossed to the next valley, that of 
the South Fork of Salt River, but 
continued drawing blank until about 
4 o’clock when we were back near 
where we started. At this time the 
wind dropped off and scenting con- 
ditions improved. There was a short 
burst on a viewed fox who must 
have quickly sought the shelter of 
the good earth. 

A few minutes later hounds again 
found in the same place and what 
many believed to be the same fox 
that was viewed near the beginning 
of the hunt. But this time with 
tremendous cry and drive they stra- 
ightened him out. He took a sharp 
lift about a half-mile when it was 
feared he had also gone to ground. 
But the welcome cry of Tallyho from 
Honorary Whipper-In Dick Aitken 
quickly enabled hounds to be bro- 
ught back on the line and then with 
dusk rapidly falling, there Was a 
dash over about 1 1-2 miles of open 
country, still dué east. At that 
point hounds were again at fault, 
we were out of paieled country, and 
it was decided to save the fox for 
another day. here was a long but 
pleasant hack home in the moon- 
light for the tired but happy group 
who stayed for the end. 

That night about a 150 foxhunt- 
ers and friends gathered at a near- 
by clubhouse for a delicious Dutch- 
treat chicken dinner, barbecued as 
only they in Little Dixie know how. 
There was music and danciiig aiid 
much gaiety with a short interlude 
to pass the hat for a very worthy 
cause. Joint-Master Aitken made 
the most of the opportunity present- 
ed by the large turn-out on hand and 
asked that in lieu of a capping fee 
everyone present enroll as a mem- 
ber and make a contribution to the 
I. E. C. C. Over $500 was quickly 
raised, proving how fast people are 


to support our wonderful American 
team. 

Sunday was one of those gray, 
still days ideal for scent. However, 


for the first hour it didn’t seem so 
as drew one blank after another in 
that lovely grass country southeast 
of Mexico. Just when Huntsman 
Rhode was about to lift hounds, 
another Honorary Whipper-In, Adie 
Von Gontard, viewed a fox at the 
edge of a 40-acre white oak forest. 
Hounds were quickly put on and 
then went screaming eastward. Even 
though we had the good fortune of 
panels being located in about the 
right places to follow the hounds, 
the Field dropped fully a half mile 
behind as our pilot made a wide 
swing to the east and south through 
the wooded creek bottom, then back 
westward across open land, finally 
throwing hounds off in some sprouts 
where cattle were grazing. 


We were unable to pick the line 
of that fox again and moved back 
to Beaver Dam Creek drawing covert 
there that had proven blank a short 
time earlier. This time, however, 
a big red jumped up almost under 
the feet of the huntsman, ran south- 
west for about a mile, swung east- 
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ward back to the creek, and was 
moving in all haste back north when 
hounds lost him, apparently due to 
the Field over-running the line. By 
that time, however, horses and riders 
were about done in and there was 
still a long hack home. So hounds 
were lifted marking the end of two 
enjoyable and thrilling days of 
hunting. 

In spite of the large Field every- 
one had his fill of galloping, fenc- 
ing, and houndwork. These excit- 
ing moments were reviewed again 
and again later as the field and 
friends gathered for a hunt break- 
fast at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Staley. After the week-end visitors 
had all departed, the heavens opén- 
ed and it poured for two hours; fol- 
lowed by a hard freéze: Fortune 
does smile on the Bridlespur: 


The preceding article was sent 
to The Chronicle correspondent by 
Walter Staley, describing the Third 
Annual Meet of The Bridlespur Hunt 
of St. Louis, Mo., jointed by some 
members of The Mission Valley 
Hunt of Kansas City, in Mexico, Mo. 
home of Mr. Staley, an ardent mem- 
bér of the Bridléspur Hunt: Mr. 
and Mrs. Staley’s hospitality is only 
exceeded by his modesty in his ar- 
ticle. 

Here, then, is some small part of 
the ‘local color’? which makes fox- 
hunting in the beautiful, rolling 
countryside of central Missouri, such 
a welcome change to the members 
of a suburban hunt, such as St. Louis 
or Kansas City. 

The “Little Dixie’ section, refer- 
red to by Mr. Staley, is interesting 
historically, as well as scenically. It 
is that central section of Missouri 
which was strongly pro-Confererate 
during the Civil War, and true to 
their name, Audrain, Boone and Call- 
away Counties have inherited, not 
only many of the gracious traditions 
of the Old South, but even seem 
much more closely akin to the gent- 
ly rolling hillsides of Matylatid atid 
Virginia than to the trappy country 
and ¢lay soil which characterize 
much of the rest of Missouri. 

To begin with, the mére arrange- 
ments for stabling and housing and 
feeding 65 horses and foxhunters, 
plus an additional 55 non-hunting 
spouses and friends, is a major un- 
dertaking. And the great though- 
fulness of the Staleys even extends 
to those non-foxhunters who receiv- 
ed a cordial invitation to shoot quail 
and duck, or follow the hunt by car. 

The country is beautiful—Autumn 
Missouri at its best—gently rolling 
not too heavily wooded, narry a hole 
or an eroded place—completely and 
most extensively panelled—so that 
Sunday’s two marvelous runs pro- 
vided us with over two hours of al- 
most continuous galloping and as 
fine a day with hounds as one could 
have anywhere. 

—0 


Meadow Brook Hounds 
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Saturday, November 11, the open- 
ing meet, very conveniently provid- 
ed a field of 59 with the first really 
excellent day of the season. The 
meet was at Hickox’s and we hack- 
ed to Whitney’s to find the first fox 
of the day near the Pump house. 
This fox crossed the edge of Gar- 
van’s, ran back through Whitney’s 
to Guests’, Hutton’s, right-handed 
to Hickox’s, and to ground in Hill’s 
after 35 minutes with somewhat dif- 
ficult scenting conditions. We hack- 
ed to Bliss’, drew that covert, all of 
Broad Hollow and Howe’s, finding 
twice but unable to run either fox 
far. Almost at the end of the day, a 
fox was jumped in Francke’s which 
gave the best hunt of the season to 
date with a very fast 32-minute run 
through Woodward’s, Cary’s, Ro- 
diti’s, Aldrich’s, part of Clark’s 
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Field, back through Broad Hollow, 
and to ground opposite Howe’s Gate. 


The following Saturday, Novem- 
ber 18, was again excellent after a 
disappointing Wednesday with vir- 
tually no scent. A Field of 54 met 
at Cary’s Gate, and soon drew 
Francke’s in search of the good-run- 
ning fox which seems to have his 
abode there this year. Sure enough 
he was there, but he must have 
deemed his trip last week enough 
exercise for awhile because he went 
to ground immediately. 

Crossing to Howe’s, we found 
another fox just east of the drive- 
way. He led us through their big 
woods, across the Brookville Road 
to Broiisoti Winthrop’s, left-handed 
over Muttontown Road to Murn- 
diie’s, Brewster’s, Sénff’s, and to 
zround on the edge of Birmingham's 
after a fast 20 minutes. Theréafter 
we dréw Willock’s, the Old Kennel 
covert, and Campbell’s blank, but a 
hack to the McCann woods across 
254A proved fruitful because a fox 
popped out of there, crossed all the 
McCann fields and the Berry Hill 
Road to Schiff’s, across his pad- 
dock’s, involving the negotiation of 
many feticés in quick succession, 
through the woods and to ground 
east of the farm barns for another 
fast 20 minutes. We got otf breath 
back hacking to Sparks’ where we 
had a third fast hunt, this time for 
15 minutes, through the woods, 
across Columbia Stock Farm, and 
to ground back of John Nicholl’s. 

The following Thursday was 
Thanksgiving Day and our tradi- 
tional luck held out for another 
year, It was one of those satisfactory 
days when you get plenty of hard 
funning under your belt, then go 
home in a jolly mood and put plenty 
of turkey atid stuffing down on top 
of it. (And latér pleiity of bicarb of 
soda on top of that.) A large Field 
of 56 met at the Old Kennel with 
the usual great crowd of onlookers, 
and were later followed by a sizable 
catavan of cars which underwent a 
strenuous competition to see which 
could remain closest to and longest 
with thé hunt. 

Moving off to the south, hounds 
first found on the edge of Chad- 
wick’s, ran their fox through Ste- 
ven’s, down across the Busch Farm, 
but doubled back right-handed be- 
fore crossing the turnpike. They 
Wetit dctoss Leonard’s, the Jericho- 
Oyster Bay Road to Balisch’s, 
Howé’s woods, atid back across 
Bronson Withrop’s to Senff’s where 
the fox twisted and circled, being 
several times headed by cars. The 
fox finally crossed the Muttontown 
Road and went back into B. Win- 
throp’s, right-handed to Howe’s, 


running the length of the driveway,” 


across the Cedar Swamp Road to 
Roditi’s, into the Broad Hollow 
Woods, around the edge of Clark’s 
Field, and finally to a well-deserved 
rest in an earth in Broad Hollow 
after an hour and 40 minutes. 

On the following Saturday we 
were rained out, but Wednesday, 
the 29th, proved to be a day with 
a plus sign beside it. The méet was 
at Sparks’ and shortly after moving 
off, hounds found and were away 
through the woods for a short, cir- 
cling hunt of 15 minutes. Leffing- 
well’s and Tiffany’s were both 
drawn plank, but a fox with run in 
his brush was jumped in Schiff’s. He 
took an exploratory circle of that 
big covert, then headed north into 
the village of Cove Neck, ran the 
back yards of a number of houses 
there, sprinted across Theodore 
Roosevelt’s grave, got into the ad- 
joining Bird Sanctuary and out 
again, and was finally lost in wire 
near there. 

All in all, the season is off to # 
good start with large Fields, plenty 


of foxes, and scenting conditions 
improving all the time.—Barbars 
Hewlett. 
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Friday, December 22, 1950 


HUNTER TRIALS 
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TEN TEAMS LINE UP FOR THE HUNT TEAM TRIALS at the Tryon Riding and Hunt Club and Tryon Hounds, bench show, field trials and hunter trials 
at Tryon, N. C. (All Photos by Max Tharpe) 


New Venture Highly Successful 





Tryon Scene of Joint Bench Show, 
Field Trials and Hunter Trials; 
Shakerag Takes Lion’s Share of Awards 





Long Leaf Pine 


The Tryon (N.C.) Riding and Hunt 
Club and The Tryon Hounds played 
host to The Camden Hunt, The 
Sedgefield Hounds of Greensboro 
and The Shakerag Hounds of Atlanta 
on December 9 in one of the most 
unusual and successful days of sport 
that the respective members have yet 
enjoyed. The occasion was a joint 
hound bench show, field trials and 
hunter trials that started at 9 o’clock 
in the morning and ended at 5 o’- 
clock in the afternoon, with a picnic 
Yunch cooked and served on the 
grounds at noon. Each club brought 
its four best couple of hounds, it own 
staff and its own mounts with the 
result that a total of 32 hounds, 45 
horses and a like number of mem- 
bers and staff participated in the 
various events, with The Shakerag 
Hounds definitely showing the way 
in number of wins. 


The Shakerag hunt team made up 
of William Elsas, Master, Mr. Oli- 
ver Healey and Jesse Caylor, hunts- 
man had a faultless round and were 
pinned above the nine other teams 
in the class for a very difficult and 
well-deserved win. In addition to 
this, Mr. Elsas and his Fox’s Sha- 
dow furthered the Atlanta sweep by 
winning the middle and heavyweight 
division while Miss Edythe Sorrow 
of Atlanta on the same mount show- 
ed the way-in the junior division. 
Mrs. Allen Hill of Atlanta wound 
up the hunter trials by taking home 
the lightweight honors and complet- 
ing the clean sweep for Shakerag. 


Immediately after the hunter 
trails the crowd moved down to the 
far corner of the course near the 
Tryon kennels to watch the judging 
of the bench show. The judging was 
handled by Randall Poindexter, Mas- 
ter of The Long Meadow Hounds of 
Chicago who, assisted by Delmar 
Twyman of Rougemont, N. C., had 
just handed in his cards for the 
hunter trial events. The Sedgefield 
Hounds won two of the three bench 
classes as their Rattler beat a good 
class of hounds to win top male 
honors and their pack, very cleverly 
handled by Huntsman George 
Thomas, won the pack class. In 
addition to the pack trophy present- 
ed, Elbert Nanney of Tryon present- 
ed the winning pack with a puppy 
by his great Citation out of the field 
trial winning Fanny N. Citation 
among his many other victories, was 
National Winner in The Renfro 
Valley, Kentucky, Field Trials, which 
is unusual for a hound who has had 
such an outstanding record on the 
bench. It was hoped that this puppy 
so kindly presented by Mr. Nanney 
will follow in his great father’s 
footsteps. The Shakerag Hounds 
garnered their fifth win of the day 
in having the best female as their 
Gossip took home the honors in this 
division. 

More than two hundred people en- 
joyed the picnic lunch at noon and 
then Masters, Staffs and Members 
hurried off to collect their mounts 
and hounds and move off to Esk- 
dale Farm for the field trials at 3 
o'clock. The morning events had 
been held at the Herbert Oliver’s 


Fancy Hill, an ideal spot for such 
events but not affording the wide 
open country found along the Esk- 
dale bottom lands. At precisely 3 
o’clock the four packs with their 
respective members assembled on 
the hill above the bottom lands and 
moved off simultaneously to draw 
the line, which lay near The Pacolet 
River in the middle of the valley. 
The sight of these four packs of 
hounds casting toward the line, 
striking it off and carrying it to- 
gether is something that will not be 
soon forgotten by those who saw it. 
Scenting conditions were unfavor- 
able so that the run was somewhat 
slow but this fact made the busi- 
ness of judging considerably easier 
and more accurate and surprising as 
it may seem the spotty scenting in 
no way prevented hounds from work- 
ing as one good closely-knit pack 
would work. Within ten minutes 
any hound honestly owning the line 
was honored by his acquaintances 
and when a stretch of good scent was 
found the voice and drive was some- 
thing to hear and behold. Hounds 
ran for an hour and forty-five min- 
utes and when they killed there was 
not a single hound of the original 
32 unaccounted for. Tryon’s good 
bitch Mickey was outstanding thr- 
oughout, time and again recovering 
the line and she was the unanimous 
choice of the judges for the individ- 
ual field champion. The entire Try< 
on pack was outstanding but because 
these hounds were in familiar coun- 
try while the rest were not the 
judges decided to discount their 
score by fifty per cent. 
doing Tryon was still higher in 
points than the other three and was 
awarded the trophy for the _ best 
field pack. This trophy will be 
competed for each vear and must 
be won three times for permanent 
possession. It is hoped that next 
year The Moore County Hounds of 
Southern Pines and The Aiken Drag 
Hounds will find it possible to parti- 
cipate but this year for several rea- 
sons they were unable to do so. Dur- 
ing the trials three judges, secretly 
appointed rode in the field to choose 
a winning field hunter and again 
Atlanta had a winner, their sixth 
and final for the day, when Mrs. 
Allen Hill riding her Flagman was 
given the award. 

The day was saddened for all by 
the sudden death of William Elsas, 
Master of The Shakerag Hounds. Mr. 
Elsas was hacking home in the dusk 
with several of his friends when he 
suffered a fatal heart attack and 
passed on immediately. Would that 
all horsemen might go in this man- 
ner after a successful and enjoyable 
day with horses and hounds. His 
passing will long be mourned for we 
have lost a great friend and sports- 
man. 

SUMMARIES 

Children 18 years and under —1. Fox’s 
Shadow. Moccasin Hollow Farm; 2. Moonshee, 
Galax Stables; 3. Sun Dance, Phoebe Miller: 
4. Susu, Moccasin Hollow Farm. 

Middle and heavyweight hunters — 1. Fox's 
Shadow, Moccasin Hollow Farm: 2. Hardluck, 
Mrs. J. A. Blackwood; 3. Black Wick, Chin- 
quepin Farm; 4. Dusty Brown, Chinquepin 
Farm. 

Hunt teams—i. Shakerag Hunt: The Dolphin, 

Continued On Page 17 


After so- 
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THE SHAKERAG HUNT TEAM, won the team event. (L. to r.): Jesse 
Caylor on Susu, Oliver Healey on Saint and the late Mr. William Elsas on 
The Dolphin. 





JUNIOR TEAM FROM CAMDEN—(L. to r.): Raymie Woolfe on Rock, Phoebe 
Miller on Sun Dance and Joy Buyck on Pageant, 





BEST BENCH PACK WINNERS were Sedgefield Hounds of Greensboro. 
Elbert Nanney (left) presenting puppy te Nathan Ayers, Master, as Hunts- 
man George Thomas looks on. 








HUNTING 





An Eastern Hunting Tour 





O. DeGray Vanderbilt and Daughter 
Cover Approximately 500 Miles To 
Hunt Behind Seven Packs In Five States 





Lefreda V. 
(Sketches by W 


Thurs4ay, November 2. Our head- 
quarters in Virginia was Whiffle- 
tree Farm, the home of Mr. and Mrs. 


Robert C. Winmill. Mrs. Winmill is 
honorary secretary-treasurer and 
former Master of the Warrenton 


She is an ardent fox hunter, 
who frequently hunts five days a 
week. In fact, Mr. Winmill says if 
he even wants to sue for alienation 
of affections, he'll have to name a 
fox! Their farm is peautifully situa- 


Hunt. 


ted in the heart of the Warrenton 
country, and is ably managed by 
John Mason McClanahan. He has 


quite a variety of fine animals to 
look after—those two good stal- 
lions, Double Scotch and Cravat, a 
band of broodmares, 6 nice wean- 
lings and the same number of year- 
lings, Mrs. Winmill’s lovely hunters 
and her six-pony hitch which she 
drives so well, a Palomino which 
shakes hands and occasionally goes 
hunting, and a Sicilian donkey. But 
my pet was a 6-month-old filly by 
Cravat, whose pony dam died when 
she was a few days old and which 
had been raised on a bottle. She has 
the run of the farm, because she 
jumps out of any paddock. John 
Mason won't have any trouble mak- 
ing a hunter out of that one! 

Mrs. Winmill also has a collec- 
tion of horse-drawn vehicles, which 
is one of the finest in the country. 














Sue The Fox! 


Friday, November 8. Hunting with 
Old Dominion 

We had time before the meet to 
stop at the house of the Master, Col. 
Albert Hinckley, which commands 
a superb view of that lovely country. 
It looked as though it might be dif- 
ficult to follow hounds over, but it 
isn’t, hecause there are wide rides 
through the coverts and most of the 
fields are pounded by snake fences, 
which can be jumped any place. This 
was a bye day, so the Field was nice 
and small, but hunting conditions 
were far from ideal, with the tem- 
perature in the eighties and very 
little moisture in the ground. 
Hounds were cast near the bank of 
the Rappahannock River, where 
they found immediately and gave us 
a long fast run until the fox went 
to earth in one of their huge 2,000- 
acre coverts. 

I was amazed at how well those 
hounds could follow that line in the 
heat and dryness. They are fast and 
game. Col. Hinckley told us that 
one of his best bitches ran so hard 
and so fast a week or so ago that 


she dropped dead of a heart attack. 


. 


Schneider 
esley Dennis) 


The huntsman, Melvin Poe, has a 
wonderful voice which sounds like 
a Rebel yell, and which carries for 
miles. After another nice run,’ Col. 
Hinckley called it a day on account 
of the heat, and took us back to see 
his kennels and young horses. He 
has a very promising looking crop, 
most of them by his handsome stal- 
lion, Irish Luck, which hunts all 
season and was bred to 57 mares 


last year. We were invited back to 
Col. and Mrs. Hinckley’s lovely 
house for breakfast, which was a 


fitting end to our first day’s hunt- 
ing in Virginia. 


Saturday, November 4. Opening 
Meeting At Warrenton 

It was a thrill to see that well- 
mounted, beautifully turried-out 
Field. Again the weather was 
against us, very hot and humid, but 
hounds found a fox who gave us a 
glorious run for an hour and 106 
minutes over the pest of that lovely 
country. We had some thrilling 
views of the fox and of some excel- 
lent hound work. 


After the hunt, the Field was in-- 


vited to the home of the Master, 
Russell Arundel, for a ‘wonderful 
breakfast. Their house is on the top 
of Wild Cat Mountain, and has a 
breath-taking view of the beautiful 
Virginia countryside. I heard noth- 
ing but praise’ of Mr. Arundel and 
the wonderful job he is doing as 
Master of Warrenton. One of the 
keen members of this hunt is Wes- 
ley Dennis, the famous illustrator 
and writer, whose pooks I have en- 
joyed reading to my children. [| felt 
that my very poor account of the 
wonderful hunting I have had need- 
ed some embellishing, so I asked 
him to enliven it with some sketch- 
es and he said he would. Many 
thanks, Mr. Dennis, from one grate- 
ful fox-hunter to another. 

Saturday night, our hosts took us 
next door to a dinner dance given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Walter Chrysler at 
their North Wales Farm. 


Sunday, November 5 

Another delightful day, starting 
with a visit to the Warrenton Ken- 
nels, which has heen recently paint- 
ed by members of the hunt. I under- 
stand that they made quite a party 
of it, and after seeing the good job 
they did, I am sure that they could 
all get union cards. I was awfully 
glad to get a close view of hounds 
I’d seen doing such good work in 
the field the day before, and to talk 
with the huntsman, Dick Bywaters, 
who handles them so quietly and so 
well. 

After walking hounds out for us, 
he put them all in one run, stood at 
the gate, called for dog hounds, and, 
by golly, every dog came out, but 
not one bitch! 

A luncheon after this with Mr. 
and Mrs. Jrfan Ceballos, who are 
ardent followers of the Warrenton 
hounds. Mrs. Ceballos is the mother 
of that well-known young horse- 
woman, Eve Prime. Then dinner 
with more keen fox-hunters, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Rochester, and so end- 
ed a very pleasant Sunday in War- 
renton. 


Monday, November 6 

A good day in that wonderful 
Middleburg country with Buddy 
Ward and his -huntsman, Charles 
George who are showing such good 
sport with a fine pack of hounds, A 
big Field was out, including those 
veteran fox-hunters, Mrs. Lucy Linn 
and Mrs. Amory Perkins. Back to 
the Wards’ charming old house for 
breakfast and a look at their stables 
of good horses. I was interested in 
the quarter-horses which Buddy im- 
ported from the West and which 
carry him so well in the’ hunting 
field, and a lovely *Nordlicht filly. 


Tuesday, November 7 
A thrilling day at the National 
Hunt Races at Middleburg. There 
were 27 horses in the 5 races, which 
weré all ‘closely contested. The wea- 
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ther was ideal, but I understand it’s 
not always so. In fact, Frederick 
Warburg says instead of going to 
the Middleburg Races in the spring, 
you might just as well put on your 
best country suit, stand in a cold 
shower, and tear up a five dollar 
bill every half hour! A luncheon be- 
fore the races at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Oliver Iselin, the owners of 
a fine pack of beagles. Tea after the 
races with Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloan 
at her beautiful Brookmeade Farm, 
where we had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Walter Salmon, 
owners of Mereworth Farm at Lex- 
ington, and Preston Burch, the train- 
er of Mrs. Sloan’s leading money- 
winning stable. 





Spring Race Meeting 


Wednesday, November 8 
We were fortunate enough to 
have another good day with Warren- 
ton. I enjoyed meeting Mr. and Mrs. 
Amory Lawrence and seeing their 
show-ring champion, Highlander, 
going so well in the field. 


Thursday, November 9 

A good day with the Elkridge- 
Harford hounds. Very dry and 
warm, with a high southwest wind, 
but this splendid pack of cross-bred 
hounds did-some prilliant work un- 
der very trying conditions. I was 
beautifully mounted on Bar Ship, 
which has won some good steeple- 
chases and broken some track re- 
cords over hurdles. We were guests 
of the Master of the Elkridge-Har- 
ford hounds, Edward Voss and his 
charming wife, at their lovely Atlan- 
ta Hall Farm. Mr. Voss is a superh 
horseman who has been riding in 
races for 48 years, and, besides being 
ardent foxhunters, he and Mrs. Voss 


are gifted artists. Mrs. Voss has 
done many exquisite bronzes of 
horses and dogs, while Mr. Voss 


likes to do hunting scenes and hors- 
es in water colors. We also had the 
privilege of going to the studio of 
our host’s brother, Frank Voss, one 
of the outstanding sporting painters 
in the world. 


Saturday, November 11 

A wonderful day with Vicmead 
starting with a visit to the kennels 
with the Master, J. Simpson Dean. I 
had a good look at hounds which we 
were to see working so prilliantly 
later in the day. They are a good 
looking pack of cross-bred hounds, 
English, Welsh and Virginia blood. 
I liked their size, sturdy and deep- 
chested, but not too big. I was glad 
to meet the kennel huntsman, the 
well-known Charlie Carver, and 
their good young huntsman, Tom 
Smith, who is the champion wrest- 
ler of Delaware. The Vicmead coun- 
try seems to be alive with foxes, 
which gave us a very active day. We 
viewed 10 times, and 3 _ foxes 
came out of one covert alone. This 
meet was in the Old Vicmead coun- 
try, which is close to Wilmington, 
and I thought it was lovely, but even 
better is their Manor country, which 
Mr. Dean drove ys through on Sun- 
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day. This is a much flatter country 
of small coverts and huge fields and 
must be wonderful to follow hounds 
over. 
Monday, November 13 

A glorious day with Walter Jef- 
fords fine pack of Penn-Marydel 
hounds. They are all black and tan 
which makes a uniform handsome 
pack to look at-and they certainly 
showed us that they could hunt, too. 
They ran one fox for. over 3 
hours and had to be called off on 
account of darkness. 


Wednesday, November 15. Hunting 
With Essex Foxhounds 

We were the guests of our cou- 
sins, the Frank Johnsons, who al- 
ways give us such a wonderful time, 
and this was no exception. I was 
glad to be back on their wonderful 
hunter, Kildare, which had just won 
the championship at the Essex 
Hunter Trials. Scenting conditions 
were poor that morning, and I was 
amazed at the ability of this won- 
derful pack of Virginia hounds to 
work out some very difficult lines. 
They know their business and stick 
to it. I counted 12 deer and 
most of them ran close to hounds, 
and [I am sure were a great tempta- 
tion to them, but they were running 
foxes and nothing else! Of course, 
a pack of hounds wouldn’t be much 
good without a good huntsman, and 
Essex has one of the best in Buster 
Chadwell. It’s a thrill to watch him 
work with his hounds. They’re so 
responsive to him, and he rides 
beautifully, which is important be- 
cause these hounds are really fast. 
Scenting improved in the afternoon, 
and the hounds found a fox that did 
his best to elude them by twisting 
and turning, but he didn’t reckon 
on their speed and good noses, and 
after a thrilling run of an hour and 
a half, they killed him in the mid- 
dle of a field, right before our eyes. 





Deer Ran Close To Hounds 


Saturday, November 18 
Another wonderful day with Es- 
sex. Five foxes kept us busy ali day 
long, but they were all accounted 
for and 2 of them gave us_ long 


hard runs over the best of that good. 


New Jersey country. It was a plea- 
sure to see the four famous ‘‘Gal- 
loping Grandmothers” of Essex, 
Mrs. Charlie Scribner, the Joint- 
Master, Mrs. Phales, Mrs. Pyle, and 
Mrs. Perrin, still going so well. Mrs. 
Perrin had just welcomed a new 
grandchild in Denver, put flew back 
in time to hunt. I also got a big 
kick out of watching the very small 
son of Arthur McCashin, one of the 
members of our Olympic Téam, on 
a very small pony, jumping some o# 
the big fences -in that country. 
Breakfast at the Frank Johnsons 
after the hunt, and then on to @ 
dinner at the hunt club, given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Burl Hoffman in hon- 
or of the Masters, Mrs. Scribner 
and Ben Johnson. I was so glad to 
be able to drink toasts to these two 
keen fox-hunters, and only wish my 
father and I could pay tribute in 4 
similar fashion to all the Masters 
and huntsmen who showed us such 
good sport, and to all those others 
who made our hunting tour such & 
memorable one. a 
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Friday, December 22, 1950 


WARRENTON HUNT 


Warrenton, 
Virginia. 
Established 1887. 
Recognized 1894. 





There is a genuine thrill in riding 
‘to the Warrenton Hounds this season. 
‘This wonderful pack, disciplined by 
Huntsman Bywaters with a precision 
that would do credit to a Marine Ser- 
‘geant, can be seen to check, cast, re- 
werse and re-check time and again at 
sa quick touch of the huntsman’s horn. 
‘Twenty-one couple of these Ameri- 
‘can Hounds drew blank for an hour 
and a half on December 4th and then, 
finding in one of Robert Chilton’s 
beautiful grass covered fields, opened 
up with music that did not cease for 
another hour and 20 minutes. 


Across open country they felt their 
way on a line that could not have 
been less than 20 minutes old, and a 
half hour later ran a beautiful red 
fox out of cover in full view of the 
Field of 35. We were after him, with 
all horses and hounds keyed to the 
view and chase, we ran from Bell’s 
Cross Roads over the rail fenced fields 
to Chilton’s gate. Here the fox ran 
the highway for a short distance and 
the pack over ran the line. Almost 
instantly there was a note from the 
huntsman’s horn and every hound 
checked and turned for the cast. This 
time their cast was unassisted by the 
huntsman as the line was felt by a 
black and white bitch a few seconds 
later at the edge of a wood bordering 
the roadway. 


All 20 couple honored the new chal- 
lenge and we were off again, back 
sacross the road into Chilton’s, across 
imore rail fences and into a woods 
mear where the fox was first viewed. 
Here another short check with a 
woluntary back cast and as we came 
«out of the woods the fox was viewed 
‘again about a quarter of a mile ahead, 
‘crossing one of the rolling pastures 
‘of George Chilton. He took us to the 
Rappahannock river which he swam 
without apparent hesitation. Hounds 
plunged into the river and soon pick- 
ed up the line on the opposite bank. 


There followed one of the thrills of 
foxhunting. <A steep bluff edged the 
opposite bank of the Rappahannock 
at this point. The fox ran up the 
ridge of the bluff, following its edge, 


SMITHTOWN HUNT 


Stony Brook, L. L, N. Y. 
Established 1900. 
Recognized 1907. 





Smithtown Hunt, which is in its 
2nd year of revival since the war, 
held a special bye-day meet on Dec- 
ember 10 as an experiment to see 
how Sunday meets might fare. This 
particular drag proved very success- 
ful as the largest Field of the sea- 
son (40) turned out. Besides the 
regulars from Smithtown, there 
were a number of visitors from Mea- 
dow Brook Hunt. 


The hunt moved off from BE. M. 
Bacon’s with 6 1-2 couple who pick- 
ed up the line immediately. After 
jumping in and out of _ several 
fields, the hunt moved on through 
the woods to Hawkins Hill and the 
first check. The going had been 
quite heavy and the air was cold 
and damp. After crossing over to- 
wards Stony Brook Station (fami- 
liar landmark to North Shore Horse 
Show exhibitors), the hunt moved 
through the woods along the side of 
Quaker Path Road to Johann’s. 
From this check hounds moved 
through still more woods in which 
there were quite a few jumps across 
the paths. The final run ended after 
the Field had crossed over plowed 
land to the Melville’s Wide Water 
Farm.—Tanbark. 





and down the river for some five 
hundred yards. With the _ Field, 
horses at gallop, running parallel to 
the hounds, who could be seen run- 
ning silhouetted against the sky in 
full ery only a shert distance away, 
we drew up at a point where the 
hounds were plunged back into the 
river for a re-crossing. The beau- 
tiful fox, dripping with water, burst 
into view directly in front of the 
Field, and wending his way among 
the horses, veritably flew across the 
grass behind us. Hounds checked 
momentarily and hit the line with 
hackles up. It looked like a sure 
kill. But five minutes and a good 
gallop later we drew up at his earth 
with the hounds frantically working 
at the soil. 

Huntsman Bywaters bled the “gone 
to ground”, and the Master called it 
a day.—O. W. 


British Foxhunting 


Continued From Page 9 


Bell, who during his Masterships of 
the Kilkenny and South and West 
Wilts did so much for the English 
foxhound. His Godfrey ’28 is reco- 
gnised as one of the best sources of 
hunting blood at the present day, 
and has had an enormous influence. 
Another great hound of this per- 
iod was the Tiverton Actor ’22, bred 
by the late Sir Ian Amory, and full 
of Berkeley blood. Both he and God- 
frey go back to the old Warwick- 
shire sort. Godfrey and Actor be- 
tween them were responsible for 
much of the excellence of the pre- 
sent Duke of Beaufort’s Hounds, 
one of the outstanding packs of the 
present day, and which may be tak- 
en as the epitome of the modern 
English foxhound. The Actor blood 
was also successfully exploited by 
Mr. A. Henry Higginson, a well- 
known authority on both sides of 
the Atlantic, who, during his Mas- 
tership of the Cattistock bred a 
beautiful pack of hounds of the 
modern type, full of activity but 
with plenty of bone and substance, 
and of rare hunting qualities. 
Contrary to the prophecies of the 
pessimist, the Hitler War did not 
sound the death knell of British fox- 
hunting, simply because the British 
farmers decided otherwise. And it is 
entirely owing to their continued 
support that the sport is being car- 
ried on at the present time. It is not 
easy to explain this apparently qui- 
xotic attitude to those overseas. A 
certain number of farmers come out 
hunting, it is true, but far more do 
not. This market for their produce, 
formerly a considerable item, is now 
of entirely negligible proportions; 
officially, hunters are not supposed 
to require oats! And with the best 
will in the world, a certain amount 
of damage is -+inevitable where 
hounds and horses have gone, the 
question of damage being of more 
paramount importance than ever. 
The answer is, I think, a matter of 
tradition, and the fact that the 
farmer is a sportsman at heart, re- 
garding hounds as an integral part 
of the life of the countryside. This 
was abundantly demonstrated when 
the recent attempt to put a stop to 
foxhunting by legislation was so de- 
cisively defeated. This was a strange 
phenomena of present day life, 


HUNTING 


showing how wide is the rift be- 
tween the countryman -and the 
townsman. 


It would be vain to pretend that 
present day foxhunting can be com- 
pared with the past; nor is it ever 
likely to regain its former splen- 
dour. Its whole aspect has changed. 
Urlan encroachment has spoiled 
much good hunting country; wire, 
in almost every country is at present 
an insoluble problem, only palliated 
by the erection of artificial “hunt 
jumps’. When riding to hounds it 
is seldom possible to take an inde- 
pendant line, and the huntsman’s 
problems are greatly increased by 
being unable on occasion to get to 
his hounds. 


During and since the War, too, 
there has been an enormous increase 
in arable, even the “grass coun- 
tries’ having largely gone under 
the plough, to the detriment of 
scent. Some of the best sport is now 
shown in the rough moorland coun- 
tries, and the once despised wood- 
land countries have come into their 
own. The accent is more than ever 
on hound work, and a much greater 
interest in this aspect is taken by 
those who come out hunting. 

Yet withal, the popularity of fox- 
hunting has never been greater. 
There are more packs of hounds 
than ever, and more people to fol- 
low them. Sport, however, is con- 
ducted on a far less grandiose scale 
than formerly; establishments have 
shrunk, and fewer huntservants, 
hounds and horses have to do more 
work. The result of all this has not 
been entirely harmful. Much of the 
old ostentation, which dubbed it a 
rich man’s sport, has disappeared, 
and foxhunting today is democratic. 
The farmers themselves now take a 
large share in the management of 
affairs, which could be in no safer 
hands. 

There is, of course, still a deal of 
ignorance shown in the hunting 
field, particularly by the new-com- 
ers. But there is also great anxiety 
to learn, and no dearth of propa- 
ganda to instruct. It is realised that 
it is no longer possible to be always 
careering madly in pursuit of a fly- 
ing pack, and that the more one 
knows of the finer points of fox- 
hunting, the more one gets out of it. 
Foxhunting is now a matter of 
hounds working for their fox and 
catching him if they can, and we 
come out to watch them doing it. 
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Show Complaints and Improvements 





Season In Review Offers Encouragement 
Despite Growls Of Sour Grape Exhibitors 
And Need For Better Cooperation 





Frank D. Hawkins 


President Professional Horseman’s Assn. 


Gather round Folks. This is an 
open forum for all those who would 
like to see ah improvement in our 
horse shows, and [I really believe 
that includes ninety-nine per cent of 
the people who are connected with 
them in any capacity whatsoever. 
Being experienced in each of the 
following positions—exhibitor, sen- 
ior judge, horse show manager, 
trainer and instructor, I feel quali- 
fied in starting this discussion with 
the hope that it will give anyone 
having any really constructive ideas 
the chance to bring them out and 
eventually evolve what we all dream 
of—the flawless horse show. 

Now, we all know that any game 
to be worth the candle, must be run 
under a strict set of rules. For this 
we have the American Horse Shows 
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Association, and whilst that well 
meaning organization will be the 
first to admit that their rules are 
far from perfect, they are all we 
have, so let us be good sports and 
accept them as they are and do our 
utmost to live up to them. Remem- 
ber, if any person or group of per- 
sons can give Mr. Adrian Van Sin- 
deren and his capable staff any 
sound reason why a certain rule 
should be changed or amended, they 
may rest assured it will be well 
considered if presented in a clear 
and lucid manner. 

Let us start with the exhibitor. 
Naturally if it were not for he or 
she we would have no shows there- 
fore the owners are the most im- 
portant people, and whether they 
own one horse or a hundred deserve 
every consideration from the horse 
show management because, with al- 
most no exceptions, they are the 
only people who supply the enter- 
tainment and have to pay for the 
privilege of doing so. 

I don’t suppose there was ever a 
show put on but what someone ques- 
tioned one rule of another but let 
us be absolutely fair about this. The 
rules govern everyone and therefore 
no exhibitor has a right to flaunt 
his rule book questioning anything 
unless he has lived up to them him- 
self. You cannot expect to phone the 
secretary a couple of days before a 
show, get your entries squeezed in 
at the last minute, causing a lot of 
unnecessary inconvenience to _ all 
concerned and then have them take 
much notice of your squawk about 
some minor detail. 

I pelieve a lot of these late en- 
tries would be prevented if it were 
distinctly understood and agreed 
upon that providing entries were in 
by the specified time and if it was 
found any horses were not fit to 
show, no charge would ibe made for 
such entries. In other words—one 
must have a chance to win before 
one can lose. I am certain that is 
why so many people try to make 
their entries at the last minute. If, 
during a show, a horse is taken sick 
or hurt and cannot compete in the 
later classes, his entry fees for those 
events should be refunded. Of course 














“A PASSPORT TO THE OLYMPIC GAMES” 


KILGEDDIN 


by Toby Jug, dam by My Prince 
13 yrs., br. g., 16.214 hands 


Finished season by winning Paris high jump, mid-Sept. 
when ridden by lady, at 6’-10142” (undefeated). 
Daily Mail Cup 1949 and innumerable championships. 7th 
Olympic Games and regular member of British Team. 
Would be top open horse in U. S. A. 


Terms: First cheque for $10,000 after inspection by 
buyer’s agent or veterinarian. 
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Gobion Manor, Nr. Abergavenny, 
South Wales, G. B. 
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some will immediately say that an 
exhibitor, finding his horse being 
passed by in the early classes, will 
take advantage of this to scratch 
from the later ones. Scratches could 
be accompaned by veterinary verifi- 
cation of inability to perform. 

Now let us take the exhibitor who 
gripes that he or she is not getting 
a square deal. Well, I guess there 
are circumstances under which we 
all squawk at one show or another 
but my experience tells me that at 
least eighty-five per cent of the 
moans are unfounded and simply a 
case of sour grapes. Before a person 
is in a position to state that any 
judge or judges are biased agairist 
him or his horse, he must have con- 
scientiously watched every perfor- 
mance in each class and then sub- 
tract a certain percentage from his 
own entry to balance for pride of 
ownership. If this were done, I be- 
lieve he would come a little nearer 
understanding the judges’ point of 
view. 

Taken by and large, horse show 
judges are a fairly hotiest group 
and certainly gifted with an infinite 
amount of patience. Of course there 
are some who lack the courage to 
put a consistent winner down in a 
class in which he does not have a 
good performance. Unfortutately 
there are far too many of them who 
judge today’s show on last week’s 
performance. This is a great mis- 
take and no doubt causes most of 
the ill-feeling around shows. Judg- 
ing being such a thankless job, I 
guess they think the easy way out is 
simplest, but they overlook the fact 
that every entry in the class is a 
potential winner and the occasions 
where a horse is entered just for a 
schooling try out are extremely 
rare. All of today’s exhibitors hope 
to win enough to at least pay part 
of their expenses and when they 
find themselves in front of a judge 
who pins on past records, I believe 
they have a legitimate grumble, 

Then we have some judges who 
are inclined to be a little careless 
and do not notice things that are 
seen by the majority of the crowd. 
During the past year T saw a horse 
pinned first in a working hunter 
class with a knock-down over a lot 
of really good performances. This, 
of course, is inexcusable but the 
fact remains, it was done and so a 
lot of people have a very poor im- 
pression of a judge who has really 
done some good work over the 
years. 

I believe judges themselves are 
the cause of most of the scurrilous 
talk that goes on about them and it 
would be to their best interests if 
they realized that the eyes of the 
whole crowd are upon them con- 
stantly throughout a show, and if 


. they took a little more pains not to 


give the public a chance to misinter- 
pret their actions, it would make 
for a more harmonious feeling all 
round. 

At some shows the judge or jud- 
ges will be seen hob-nobbing con- 
stantly with one or other of the 
leading exhibitors and will spend 
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practically all of their time out of 
the ring in such owners cars or 
boxes, and it always seems that such 
exhibitors are the most consistent 
winners during the show. Perhaps 
there is nothing to it; but you 
would have an awfully hard time 
convincing those whose horses are 
amongst the also-rans. Then we oc- 
casionally run up against a judge 
who is not too well versed in the 
rules. Here again, it does not tend 
to improve the feelings of those who 
suffer because of it. 


Show management also owes its 
duty to the game by being a little 
more thorough. Many prize lists are 
so vague in their descriptions of the 
requirements for the various classes 
and then when questioned simply 
reply—‘‘Oh, we'll leave it to the 
judges.” This is grossly unfair to 
everyone, particularly the judges. 
Other prize lists do not contain a 
word as to what the exhibitor may 
expect in the way of courses for 
hunter or jumper classes. It would 
only take a few words to describe 
them and whether with or without 
wings. I saw one course put up this 
past summer for a jumper stake 
class which was so asinine that only 
one out of fourteeti entries got 
around—the other thirteen being 
blown out. Consequently only one 
ribbott was pitined. This is not be- 
ing fair to the crowd in attendance 
anid I am sorry to say these fantas- 
tic courses seem to pe used more 
atid more during the past couple of 
years and are thus robbing shows of 
a lot of their appeal to people who 
attend to séé good horses jump 
good courses and then suddenly im- 
agine they ate on the fair-way at 
Coney Island py mistake. 


Whiist on the subject of show 
management, when will shows stop 
exploiting the operi jumpers? In the 
majority of affairs this division is 
unquestionably the show’s meal 
ticket and the owners of such are 
taken for a sleigh ride every timé. 
They always have the first class in 
the morning and the last class at 
night. That is bad enough but when 
on top of that they have to compete 
with sometimes forty-five or fifty 
entries atid perhaps several jump- 
offs for the same amount of money 
that is given to a Saddle horse class 
that draws three or four entries, 
then I think we must admit the 
owner of one of these aiiimals is a 
long suffering person who deserves 
better treatment. 

Whilst on the subject of show 
managemetit, there is one very im- 
portant group of people connected 
with horse shows about whom no 
one seems to give much thought. 
They are the grooms responsible for 
presenting their charges at the in- 
gate in tiptop condition. I suggest 
to the management of all shows, 
particularly those of two days’ dur- 
ation or over, that more care be tak- 
en in arranging for the grooms’ 
comfort. To some show committees 
I am certain it has never occurred 
that these very essential men are 
human and must eat and sometimes 
wash and shave, but the facilities 
for any of these very necessary fun- 
ctions around some shows are ex~ 
tremely poor. It is not such a 4iffi- 
cult construction job to put in 3 
decent toilet and shower and ar- 
range for someone to serve them 4 
decent meal. God knows with the 
early mornings and late nights most 
of them have, they do not have much 
time for running around looking 
after their own comfort and it does 
not say much for a show when @ 
groom has to wash and shave from a 
bucket and have only the same 
toilet facilities afforded his charges. 

Reverting to exhibitors again for 

Continued On Page 17 























MEN ° WOMEN e 


604 Fifth Avenue 





‘HABIT: MAKER - 


No need to hunt further than Nardi’s 
for your side-saddle or astride habit. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR THE HORSEY SET 


Jodhpurs and Breeches 
Tailored Suits and Sport Coats 
Endorsed by all the hunting clubs in the country. 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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Show Complaints 


Continued From Page 16 


a moment, [ wonder if those who 
rush to lead their horses into the 
ring in a strip class, dressed in eith- 
er evening clothes or business suits, 
realize how they are  cheapening 
both the show and themselves. If a 
rider has had a good round surely 
he or she is fully competent to line 
a horse up for conformation or in 
the event of them riding more than 
one horse, there are always plenty 
of competent grooms available who 
are suitably dressed. It gives an en- 
tirely wrong impression to the on- 
lookers and seems to point to the 
fact that the owners are warning 
the judges that these are their 
horses and defying them to pass 
them py. The by-laws call for per- 
sons entering the ring to be suit- 
ably attired for whatever their job 
may be. And it means everyone. 


We now come to the subject upon 
which an Angel would fear to tread. 
However, not having yet noticed any 
wings beginning to sprout, I intro- 
duce to you the matter of equita- 
tion. This is a subject that could un- 
questionably fill volumes and still 
leave us no farther advanced than 
we are at this moment. Which is a 
pretty sad state of affairs. Natural- 
ly everyone who teaches children 
believe theirs to be the one and only 
way. I am not foolish enough to 
think for one moment that I am go- 
ing to change matters very much by 
what I write here, but I do believe 
that most of the children who are 
taught throughout this country and 
are brought along to be good show 
ring riders, are propelled by the idea 
of becoming good, safe riders to 
hounds. If this is so, then I believe 
the hunting seat should be segregat- 
ed from the military seat and that 
classes judged in our shows should 
not contain the two together be- 
cause a hunting seat judge will not 
countenance riders with the army 
style and vice-versa. Granted this is 
correct, then it is bad for our jun- 
iors in many ways. [I have always 
found the juniors at the shows to 
be one hundred per cent good 
sportsmen, but when they finish on 
the wrong side of a situation, such 
as outlined above, [I fear it cannot 
make anything but a bad impres- 
sion upon them. This is something 
to be very greatly regretted as they 
are our show men and women of the 
future. 


I cannot get it into my head that 
the Maclay and Medal Class Finals 
are conducive to good sportsman- 
ship. Remember these children work 
hard and conscientiously all the 
year round, winning in some shows, 
being beaten in others and in the 
end it all just about evens up. In 
November, all those who have spent 
twelve months in qualifying and 
preparing, go to the Garden and in 
fifty-five seconds (the average time 
of the course), the judges decide 
just what order of perfection they 
have reached. Unfortunately the 
children, some of whom are a bun- 
dle of nerves and tired out from 
the parties that are part of the Na- 
tional Show, take it for granted they 
are just as good or bad as they are 
pinned. I say bologna: It can’t be 
done. You are going to lose a lot of 
good prospects trying it. If it 
weren’t so tragic it would really be 
laughable—the number of good rid- 
ers who did not get through the 
eliminations this year because of a 
preference for the military seat. 

Comments on the past season’s 
shows would be very incomplete if 
due praise and credit were not af- 
forded the U. S. Equestrian Team 
for the remarkably good performan- 
ces they produced. In spite of a cer- 
tain amount of adverse and unfair 
criticism early in the year, they went 
quietly about their business and 











NORWICH 
TERRIERS 
Algernon (A.K.C.) $100 
Regional II (Reg.) $75 
Attractive, Affectionate. 
Six months old, brothers. 


HOWELL’S POINT 
KENNELS 
Trappe, Maryland 
_ Phone: Trappe 2320 
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made us all feel very proud of their 
accomplishments. It would be very 
regrettable if the serious state of 
world affairs cause any abandon- 
ment of the future plans of our 
team. Good luck to them and may 
they soon put the U. S. back on top 
of the ladder. 

To sum up, I still feel our horse 
shows are a wonderful institution, 
and I believe, with a little more co- 
operation and sportsmanship on the 
part of everyone concerned, less un- 
justified griping on the part of the 
exhibitors and a little more realiza- 
tion on the part of the judges that 
every entry is a prospective winner, 
that we could almost bring them up 
to the level we would all like to see 
them reach. 


Woodland Valley 


The 4th annual Woodland Valley 
Horse Show had to be moved inside 
on Oct. 8 at Orland Park, Ill. be- 
cause two days of heavy rain had 
left the outside ring and course 
much too soft for use. An inside 
show is always a disappointment, 
especially to owners of hunters, but 
exhibitors and spectators alike show- 
ed good sportsmanship and enthus- 
iasm. 

The morning was devoted to jun- 
ior events, both horsemanship and 
jumping, with ribbons well distri- 
buted between Culver and Morgan 
Park Military Academies and the 
civilian riders. 

It was nice to see that grand old 
campaigner, Stanley Luke’s Little 
Joe, come out of retirement to win 
the knock-down-and-out over 5’-0” 
and he placed 3rd in open jumping 
. Contributed by Virginia M. Blake, 
Chronicle Correspondent. 





PLACE: Orland Park, Ill. 
TIME: October 8. 


JUDGES: William Bradley, junior classes; 
T. A. MohIman, hunters and jumpers. 


SUMMARIES 

Horsemanship (12 years. and under) — 1. 
Judith Landis; 2. Marla Rude; 3. Janice Eng- 
lund; 4. Robert Blake. 

Horsemanship over fences (13 through 18 
years)—1. Cadet Winkelman (Culver); 2. Cadet 
Collins (Culver); 3. Joanne Scupham; 4. Cadet 
Schram (Culver). 

Beginner’s horsemanship (1 year’s riding or 
less)—1. Carol Unterberg; 2. Cadet Forslund 
(Morgan Park); 3. Cadet Baerenz (Morgan 
Park); 4. Joan Mandle. 

Horsemanship over fences (12 years and un- 
der)—1. Judith Landis; 2. Cadet Faure (Mor- 
gan Park); 3. Jane Kennedy; 4. Janet Mc- 
Guire. 

Horsemanship (13 through 18 years)—1. Ann 
Evans; 2. Cadet Ronald Sabath (Morgan Park); 
3. Joanne Scupham; 4. Cadet Brodnax (Cul- 
ver). 

Pair class—l. Lucy Moeling and Sally Moel- 
ing; 2. Joanne Scupham and Marla Rude; 3. 
Janice Englund and George Faure; 4. Adella 
Blake and Judith Landis. 

Open jumpers — 1. Aw Shucks, Woodland 
Valley; 2. Katydid, Culver Military Academy; 


3. Little Joe, Stanley Luke; 4. Hi-Knowl, 
Culver M. A 
Open hunter—1l. Capt. Fritz Bay, Mrs. Salli 


Hawkins Gentry; 2. Johnny Walker, Culver 
M. A.; 3. Cherry Princess, Mrs. Salli Hawkins 
Gentry; 4. Gayheart, Marla Rude. 

Hunter hack—l. Cherry Princess, Mrs. Salli 
Hawkins Gentry; 2. Gayheart, Marla Rude; 
3. Skippy, Woodland Valley; 4. Korzie, Stan- 
ley Luke. 

Knock-down-and-out—l. Little Joe, Stanley 
Luke; 2. Bolivar, Culver M. A.; 3. Aw 
Shucks, Woodland Valley; 4. Kelly, Ten Pin 
Farms. 

Working hunter—l. Korzie, Stanley Luke; 
2. General Jerry, Ann Evans; 3. Capt. Fritz 
Bay, Mrs. Salli Hawkins Gentry; 4. Cherry 
Princess, Mrs. Salli Hawkins Gentry. 

Family class—1. Lucy and Sally Moeling; 2. 
Mrs. R. G. McClellan and Linda; 3. Mrs. 
Landis and Judith; 4. Walter Anderson and 
Gayle Anderson. 


0. 
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Joint Bench Show 
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Saint, Susu, Moccasin Hollow Farm; 2. Tryon 
Hounds: Black Wick, Blazing Gold, Dusty 
Brown, Chinquepin Farm; 3. Shakerag 
Hounds: Winston, P. V. Chrishan; Flagman, 





Classifieds 








All requests for insertions should be sent to the advertising office, Berryville, Va. 20 cents per 


word including address, minimum charge per insertion: $4.00. 


Add $1.00 if name is withheld 


and answers are to be cleared through The Chronicle. No classifieds accepted after the Friday 


preceeding publication. 





For Sale 


HORSES 


Thoroughbred filly, 2-year-old, 
15.2 hands, by Sortie’s Son. No 
papers, good conformation. $500. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 4-4096-J. 11-24-tf. 








Come and see our stable when you 
are horse-hunting in Virginia. Made 
hunters and prospects. We have 
some good ones. Cornucopia Farms, 
Bristow, Va. Phone: Haymarket 57- 
F-4, 12-8-3t ch. 





Sagacious, broodmare 1936, by 
Swatter—Flag Trick, by Pennant. 
With her chestnut colt by Peace 
Chance, foaled in May. Due to late 
foaling date mare was not bred this 
year but can be early in 1951. Ask- 
$2,000 for the mare and foal. May 
be seen by appointment with Charles 
Burke, Washington, Va., phone: 
Washington 2609 or inquire by mail 
to: Mrs. Maynard Gertler, Apt. 7H, 
2391 Webb Avenue, University 
Heights 63, N. Y. 12-8-3t-c 


Seasoned hunter available. Excel- 
lent jumper. Lots of speed and 
stamina. Now being hunted at Rose 
-Tree. Very reasonable. Ed N. Hay, 
245 Ogden Ave., Swarthmore, Pa. 
Call Swarthmore. 6-0266. 12-8-3t ch 


Yearling filly, bay Thoroughbred 
by *Tourist Il—Lady Earth. Yearl- 
ing gelding, chestnut, white mark- 
ings, Thoroughbred, by Capt. James 
—Miss Midland. Both well develop- 
ed grain fed yearlings. Oscar G. 
Smith, Livonia, N. Y. 12-8-2t chg. 


Open jumper, War Lord, brown 
gelding, 16.2, has shown and won 
consistently. Also 2-horse _ trailer 
and Pariani saddle. Engene Flau- 
menhaft, 262 Coleridge St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Sheepshead 3-0505. 1t ch. 














Qualified hunter, wonderful jump- 
er, hunting fit and ready now for 
point-to-points and _ steeplechases. 
Suitable for some enthusiastic first 
flight amateur. Best references as 


to ability. Box DQ, The Chronicle, 
Berryville, Virginia. 


1t ch. 


DOGS 
Norwich (Jones) Terriers, P. O. 
Box 96. Upperville, Virginia tf 
Long haired Dachshunds. Charm- 


ing Puppies. P. O. Box 96, Upper- 
ville, Va. 1-28-tf 


Wanted 
POSITION 


Young, Irish horseman, aged 22, 
seeks any position of responsibility 
in stable or stud farm. Willing to 











travel and locate anywhere. At pre- 
sent holding position of assistant 
manager with one of the leading 


Kentucky farms. Born and raised 
among horses, and able to tackle 
any work concerning them. Ineligible 
for military service. Write: John H. 
Hartigan, care Henderson, 598 No. 
Broadway, Lexington, Ky. 1t ch. 


HELP 


Experienced man to train and 
manage hunter and jumper stable. 
Must be permanent. Give qualifica- 
tions. Box DK, The Chronicle, Berry- 
ville, Va. 12-8-tf che. 


Man for horse farm with small 
family. New house with modern con- 














veniences. Good job for right man. 

Box DN, The Chronicle, Berryville, 

Va. 12-15-3t che. 
TRAILER 





Will pay cash for good used fac- 
tory made two-horse trailer. H. C. 
Heidt, R. D. No. 1, Ithaca, New York. 

1t pd. 
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For Rent 
PROPERTY 


Handsome Colonial home in Vir- 
ginia Hunting Country. Seventy 
miles from Washington, D. C. Box 
DP, The Chronicle, Berryville, Vir- 
ginia. 12-15 eow 2 mos. ch. 











SHOWING 


Mrs. Alan Hill; Entry; 4. Tryon Hounds: 
Jumping Jack, C. W. Brown; Four Cosmos, 
Mrs. W. Munk; Entry. 


Lightweight hunters—1. Entry, Mrs. Alan 
Hill; 2. Entry, Mrs. Alan Hill; 3. Susu, Moc- 
casin Hollow Farm; 4.' Entry. 


HUNTER 
DIRECTORY 


ILLINOIS 


T. R. CHALMERS 
ROYAL OAKS STABLES 
County Line Road, Deerfield, Dlinois 
Importer of Irish and 
hunters. We take in horses to fit for 
the show ring or the hunting field. 
Life’s experience in the British Isles 
and America. Teaching riding a 
specialty. If you are having difficulty 
with your horse, let us help you. 
Hunters & Jumpers — Inside Arena 
Phones, Northbrook 299 and 
Highland Park 3223 


SI JAYNE 
. ¢/o Happy Day Stables 
Norwood Park, [linois 
Telephone: Gladstone 34100 
For Sale 
Large Selection of 
Hunters and Jumpers 
Green and Proven Horses 
Buy your horses with complete 
confidence. Every horse sold with 
a guarantee. 


INDIANA 


FOLLY FARMS 
Field and Show Hunters 
Open Jumpers 
Always a good selection available. 
Horses boarded, trained, and shown. 
MAX BONHAM, Trainer and Mgr. 
R. R. No. 2, Carmel, Indiana 
Phone 204 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MILES RIVER STABLES 
Hamilton, Mass. 
Hunters and Jumpers 
For Sale. 

Experienced In Show Ring and Field. 
Hunters and Race Horses Boarded. 
P. J. Keou.h, Prop. 

Tele: Hamilton 67 


MICHIGAN 


JOHN CORNELL 
Battle Creek Hunt Club 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Hunters and Outstanding Jumpers 


For Sale. 
Horses Taken to Board, School and 
Show. 
Largest Indoor Ring In Michigan. 
Instructions 
Tele: Battle Creek 2-2750 


OHIO 


THE VALLEY STABLES 
Louis J. Collister 
Gates Mills, Ohio 

Useful Hacks and Hunters 

With mouths a specialty. 

Always a Nice Horse on hand. 

Phone—Gates Mills—693 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SWEETBRIAR FARM 
Penns Park, Pa. 
HUNTERS 
made or green 
Write, phone or visit 
Joe Moloney, Mgr. 
Tel. Wycombe 2066 


WESTMORELAND FARMS 
E. C. Bothwell 
Middle and Heavyweight Hunters 
Anglo-Cleveland Hunters 
“horoughbred Stallion RATHBEALE 
Greensburg, Pa. Telephone 3712 


VIRGINIA 


HAWKWOOD FARM 
On U. S. Route 15, Eight Miles South 
of Gordonsville, Virginia 
A good selection of young 
Thoroughbred hunters & show horses. 
Outside horses taken to board, hunt 
and show. 
Jack Payne, Manager 
Telephones: 
Gordonsville 55-W or 235-J 












































HUNTING 





A Letter From England 





Grateful That Artist Arrived Home Safe 
After Hunting In U. S.; Mouth Waters 
Over Frankstown Hunt’s Rigid Budget 





H. Wynmalen, M. F. H. 


I have just, for the first time in 
my life, set eyes on a copy of The 
Chronicle, dated November 10th 
which was, incidentally, the day be- 
fore the Opening Meet of my own 
pack of hounds. And that was not 
the only, nor even the most remark- 
able coincidence! 


The first thing to strike me most 
forcibly was Michael Lyne’s fine pic- 
ture, typical of the Artist, of the 
Warrenton Hunt, so well reproduced 
on the cover page. I saw it with 
mixed feelings. As it so happens 
Lyne suddenly emigrated from this 
country last year, apparently at- 
tracted irresistibly by the new fields 
to conquer in the U. S. A. and may- 
be also, but of course only in a 
minor degree, by the lure of the bags 
of dollars which one gathers are so 
freely strewn about the hunting 
fields of America. It is sad to have 
to relate that he did so without one 
word of warning to your servant, 
the writer of the present epistle. In 
fact he just bolted! And that whilst 
we were in the midst of compiling 
together what we hope may one day 
become the book of the century, to 
be named “The Horse in Action’’. 
Containing, as it will do, a detailed 
study of the horse’s action in all its 
paces, covering also the many faulty 
movements that may occur in cer- 
tain cases, the pook, naturally, had 
to go to ground for a long winter 
sleep whilst the only man capable 
of making the drawings for it was 
risking his neck, almost in fact our 
neck, in the most irresponsible man- 
ner over the most frightening type 
of timber fences that America has to 
offer. 


Thank goodness he has managed 
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to return alive, undamaged and still 
able to paint. In fact he seems, if 
that were possible, to perform that 
operation almost better than ever 
before; perhaps the atmosphere of 
America, or the timber fences, or 
the dollars, I wouldn’t know which, 
have served him with fresh inspira- 
tion. At any rate he has now finish- 
ed his work for our new book so 
brilliantly that I feel almost ready 
to forgive him for his American es- 
capade. 


Talking about dollars, the letter 
“Balancing the Budget” by the Mas- 
ter of the Frankstown Hunt, simply 
made my mouth water! Fancy hav- 
ing $5000, a mere £1,800 or so to 
splash about as an example of rigid 
economy. Well, there is many a pro- 
vincial two days a week pack in this 
country, having to scrape along 
nowadays on little more than half 
that amount, and managing to show 
live foxes and sport. Not, it must be 
admitted, quite in the manner we 
were once used to. The fact is that 
we are now hunting in a welfare 
state, where everything is planned, 
by the master minds in London. 
Everything that is, which has either 
not een forgotten or not foreseen. 
Not foreseen, as for instance the 
import of coal to Newcastle; or for- 
gotten, as for instance foxhunting. 
It is true that a Master can be pro- 
vided, free gratis and for nothing 
(2), with a new pair of glasses and 
false teeth, as long as he has the 
time to wait for them, but the nec- 
essity to feed his horses and his 
hounds was either not considered 
at all or else believed unnecessary. 


Possibly because it had been at 
one time the intention of our intel- 
lectual urban friends to abolish fox- 
hunting altogether? The making of 
plans appears to be supremely easy, 
to make them work exceedingly dif- 
ficult, and to plan people’s lives and 
character has, thank goodness, prov- 
ed quite impossible. 

The once threatened abolition of 
hunting created such a storm of 
genuine protest from all country dis- 
tricts that the would be improvers 
of human nature, and of uature it- 
self, had to fall back on unprepared 
positions! They discovered that 
hunting, in England, is part and 
parcel of the life of the country dis- 
trict, beloved and treasured by but- 
cher and baker, farm labourer and 
farmer and Squire, rich and poor 














HORSE MAGAZINES 





To get the most out of your hobby read horse magazines. 







































































P. O. Box 1288 


Per Year Sample 
THE WESTERN HORSEMAN, monthly $3.00 35 
BIT AND SPUR, mo. ---.-- 3.00 35 
WESTERN HORSE NEWS, mo. 2.00 25 
MOROCCO SPOTTED HORSE NEWS, quarterly a 50 
WESTERN THOROUGHBRED, mo. 3.00 30 
SADDLE AND BRIDLE, mo. 5.00 _- 
ILLINOIS HORSEMAN, mo. 3.00 35 
FLORIDA CATTLEMAN, mo. £ 2.00 25 
PALOMINO HORSES, monthly 3.00 35 
PALOMINO PARADE, bi-mo., 6 issues 1.50 30 
HARNESS HORSE, weekly 5.00 25 
TANBARK & TURF, monthly 3.50 35 
THE THOROUGHBRED OF CALIFORNIA, monthly ~........... 3.00 25 
HOOFS & HORNS, monthly, rodeos 2.00 20 
MORGAN HORSE, bi-monthly 2.50 40 
THE HORSE, bi-monthly 3.50 50 
THOROUGHBRED RECORD, weekly 6.00 15 
RIDER & DRIVER, monthly 5.00 50 
THE MARYLAND HORSE, monthly 2.00 25 
STOCKMAN-BREEDER, m., (horses & cattle) ~.-.-.-.__________.. 2.00 25 
THE RANCHMAN, mo. ; 2.00 _ 
THE CHRONICLE, weekly, hunters, j 7.00 _ 
TENNESSEE WALKING HORSE, bi-mo., 6 issues, Esquire size____ 3.00 - 
HORSE LOVER, bi-monthly (Calif.) 2.00 35 
ARABIAN HORSE NEWS, 10 issues 3.00 35 
QUARTER HORSE NEWS, bi-weekly 3.00 15 
AMERICAN SHETLAND PONY JOURNAL, mo. — ----________. 3.00 85 


Rush Your Order Today for sample copies or subscriptions. 


Order direct from this ad. All orders asknowledged by return mail and handled 
promptly. No orders fer less than $1.00, please. 


Remit in any manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART, Dept. CW 


Send dime for list—many_ more horse magazines and books! 
LIST SENT FREE WITH ALL ORDERS 


Plant City, Florida 

















alike. They discovered that the 
pageantry of the chase, of hounds 
and scarlet through the villages 
was indeed a cherished sight and 
that meets of the local hunt, wheth- 
er at mansion, inn or simple farm- 
house were in fact the favoured 
gathering places of young and old 
from miles around. They discovered 
too that the English countryside 
could do a bit of planning of its own 
and could see to it that horses and 
hounds were fed so that the music 
of hounds and the sound of the horn 
would continue to briug cheer on 
many a grey winter’s day. 


And that, as Michael Lyne has 
pointed out so rightly in his article, 
is where English hunting appears 
to differ mostly from its American 
counterpart. With our pack we have 
quite a number of followers, who 
come out on foot or with bicycles 
and who do so regularly and are to 
be seen at nearly every meet. They 
may not be able to afford to ride 
but they are dead keen, intensely in- 
terested in hound work, usually 
very knowledgeable and often a real 
help at covertside. A good few of 
them contribute to hunt funds with 
gifts that may be modest but that are 
given with so much true enthusiasm 
that they cannot be other than very 
welcome. This support of the coun- 
tryside in general, and of the farm- 
ers in particular, is the very back- 
bone of English hunting. 


The worst an English farmer may 
do, is to be only mildly tolerant 
about the hunt; actual hostility is 
very rare indeed; few, very few 
farmers are “unsporting’” and fewer 
still would care to advertise so un- 
usual a propensity. The best a farm- 
er can do is to come out hunting, to 
talk hunting to his colleagues, to 
walk puppies on his farm, and to 
support the kennels with food. Luck- 
ily many do all this and, although 
quite unnecessary since farmers can 
always hunt free, some do_ even 
more than this and pay a suhscrip- 
tion into the bargain. Luckily for 
the hunt many a beast, horse, cow, 
pig or sheep having become a Ccas- 
ualty of some sort finds its way to 
kennels. In our hunt it is rare in- 
deed that we have to buy any flesh 
for hounds. 

Possibly we save in that way 
something substantial as compared 
with American kennels. Naturally 
we too like to look after our farm- 
ers a bit and we too have our farm- 
ers’ dinner. But we certainly don’t 
have to give them candy! I doubt 
whether to do so would be unier- 
stood here? Also the idea of accept- 
ing any money from the hunt in ex- 
change for the facility of going over 
his land, or for that matter putting 
up jumping places, or “panels” as 
you call them, in his wire fences 
would never occur to an English 
farmer, nor for that matter to any 
Master over here. As often as not 
it is sufficient to send our farmer 
friends a few rough posts and rails 
for them to do the job themselves. 

Talking about farmers reminds me 
of friend Sidney Felton, to whose 
generosity I owe a presentation sub- 
scription to, and my acquaintance 
with The Chronicle. Over all the 
way from the Myopia Hunt but a 
few weeks ago, he gave us the plea- 
sure of his company during a typical 
cub hunting meet one fine October 
morning. Hounds met on Whit- 
church Hill, in the Oxfordshire Chil- 
terns, at Butler’s Farm, the home 
of Mr. Warner, a typical English 
hunting farmer and a pillar of 
strength to the hunt. Sport wasn’t 
particularly exciting on that sunny 
early autumn morning; it hardly 
ever is with us under such condit- 
ions, since the gravelly soil on these 
hills is ‘‘cold scenting’’, which means 
that they do not carry much scent 
unless conditions are just about right 
that is cool but not cold weather, 
and nicely damp. However, a fox 
was at home in Withy Shaw, a big- 
gish wood of some twenty acres 
with much bramble and other dense 
undergrowth. Hounds certainly 
worked well and hard and pushed 
him around in there from end to 








Virginia Real Estate 


Paying Cattle, Horse and Stock Farms 
that are now producing an income for 
their owners. 


Ian S. Montgomery & Co. 
Real Estate Brokers 
WARRENTON VIRGINIA 


Branch Office: Leesburg, Va. 
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New Vernon, 

New Jersey. 
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A cloudy but very thrilling day 
was the setting for the first Spring 
Valley Junior Hunt of the season. 
Eighteen children met at the show 
grounds in New Vernon to experi- 
ence their first chase. Robert Fair- 
burn, M. F. H. of the senior hunt, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Koven, honorary 
whips, aided the youngsters with 
the handling of hounds. Miss Vir- 
ginia Teller, a junior, was Acting 
Master. 

The children jumped 12 fences 
between the Spring Valley show 
grounds and the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gustav Koven. Following 
the hunt, the juniors had a meeting 
and refreshments at the Koven’s 
home. They selected Miss Virginia. 
Teller and Master Bill Kent, both of 
New Vernon, as Joint-Masters, and 
Miss Ruth Ann Alderson of Brook- 
side as secretary. 

We are all very grateful to the 
hunt staff for assisting us in this 
organization and we sincerely be- 
lieve that with their guidance, it 
will be a great success. 
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56th Annual Dog Show 
Held By Kennel Club of 
Philadelphia, Dec. 9th 


Meadow Lark 
The Kennel Club of Philadelphia 
held its 56th Annual Dog Show, De- 
cember 9th, in Commercial Museum. 
One of the Show Officials told this 
writer, that the number of entries, 
also the attendance, far exceeded 

those of previous years. 
As to the quality of the Beagles 
entered it must be said it didn’t 





seem to be up to those exhibited 
in 1937 when Meadow Lark Drafts- 
man, was awarded Best of All 


Breeds. 

Much of this was due to the ab- 
sence of some of the beauties from 
Mrs. Austin duPont’s Lisester Pack 
at nearby Newton Square. 

It is always a source of pleasure 
to meet with those enthusiastic 
sportswomen, the Misses Shearer, 
Locust Dale, Virginia who brought 
along some of their prize winning 
whippets. 

Also seen was Miss Elizabeth 
Reight, Jerusalem, Ohio, cuddling 
one of her favorite breed, a tiny 
Pekingese, known as the Lion Heart 
of the canine race, in the disturbed 
Chinese Empire. 





end with a lovely cry for close on 
an hour. At last, things getting 
apparently too hot in covert, our 
fox did make a break and it seemed 
for a moment that we were in for 
a bit of a burst over a nice line of 
country; unfortunately it was not 
to be; our not very straight necked 
fox made a quick twist, back into 
covert and..to ground! Earth stop- 
ping is one of those things which, 
once considered essential, has now 
become very difficult and often im- 
possible to get done; the lack of it 
has spoiled many a good hunt and 
frustrated many a kill. Even so, 
we still hunt and enjoy it. 

No doubt our guest from Myopia 
did not watch much of a hunt but 
maybe, me thinks, he saw one or 
two interesting sidelights on hunt- 
ing things as happen daily in an 
English country; an unpretentious 
meet at a simple farmhouse with 
some of the gentry, many of the 
village folk and apparently all their 
children in enraptured attendance; 
the sturdy figure of our farmer 
host, no longer quite so young, tho- 
roughly at home and workmanlike 
on an equally workmanlike very 
good sort of hunter; maybe he en- 
joyed to see these two give the 
“young entry’, always keen for a 
jump or two even when not strictly 
necessary, a lead over some of his 
own beautifully kept little fly fences. 

Finally it may well be that he en- 
joyed, as much as I always do, the 
bit of hospitality at the farmhouse 
after all is over, the drink so graci- 
ously offered, and the talk that 
flows so freely amongst hunting 
people at the end of a hunting day. 
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NEW OFFICIAL 

Aidan Roark, internationally known 
polo player and a prominent writer 
has been named one of the racing 
officials at Santa Anita. Mr. Roark 
will probably take over duties as a 
patrol judge at Santa Anita’s 14th 
season, which opens December 29. 
This will be Mr. Roark’s first official 
position in major racing and his color- 
ful background with horses, through 
polo, hunting, etc. should be a valu- 
able asset to him in his new duties. 
He is a brother of the late Pat Roark, 
one of the world’s topmost polo play- 
ers, and the husband of Helen Wills, 
one of the best women tennis players 
of all times. 


SLIP SHOWING 

“Pardon, your slip is showing”, 
writes Mrs. E. B. Huffman of the 
Briar Patch, Hilton Village, Va. We 
looked hastily at our skirts and sure 
enough the inner editorial sanctum 
was out in the breeze. Nancy Lee 
Huffman was not only Virginia equi- 
tation champion, but her Lady Mar- 
shall was junior hunter champion. In 
the page of Virginia champions, pre- 
sented last week, the photograph 
illustrating Ann Everett Yoe riding 
Miss Huffman’s Lady Marshall was 
actually Miss Yoe on Maxine Ix’s Alley 
Broom. With a safety pin holding 
up the underthings, due thanks to 
Mrs. Huffman, and a prayer in our 
hearts that such things may not often 
happen, the editors once again go to 
press. 


FAID PASS 

Mrs. George P. Greenhalgh has 
solidified her broodmare ranks with 
the purchase of Faid Pass. This 7- 
year-old bay mare is a daughter of 
*Fairy Dream, by Dastur, which Mrs. 
Marion duPont Scott -imported in 
1940, and is by *Blenheim II. Faid 
Pass is a half-sister to the stakes- 
winner over brush, Drift, by Anna- 
polis who in 1948 captured the Bel- 
mont Spring Maiden Steeplechase 
and the Butler Steeplechase Handi- 
cap, besides finishing 2nd in the 
Cherry Malotte. Faid Pass is in foal 
to Black Tarquin, and has been book- 
ed to Roman. 


| earn 


MESSING UP 
PAR EXCELLENCE 

The recent decision of the Florida 
State Racing Commission in granting 
Jockey Don Meade a _ probationary 
license, is a prime example of the 
type of decisions made by state rac- 
ing bodies, which do more to hurt 
racing than anyone connected with 
the sport. 

For a governing body to even think 
of reinstating an individual, whose 
application for a license has been re- 
jected by other racing commissions 
and whose list of offences are longer 
than the arm’s reach of a star board- 
er, and cover infractions of practically 
all of the major Rules of Racing, is 
beyond the common man’s compre- 
hension. Then to have this body 
have its face saved by a jockey of 
this character, by his voluntary re- 
turning the license, and the volun- 
tariness of the action, being ques- 
tioned by all reputable reporters, 
borders on the point of the ridicul- 
ous. But why go on, enough said. 





BOSTON BACK TO 
LEXINGTON 

R. A. Alexander III, whose grand- 
father founded Woodburn in Lexing- 
ton, was taking Boston back to his 
ancestral stud farm last week, in the 
shape of a painting by Troye of the 
famous racehorse and sire of Lexing- 
ton. Mr. Alexander was in Middle- 
burg, Virginia looking for bloodstock 
with James Henderson, and he had 
with him one of Troye’s greatest 
paintings of one of America’s greatest 
racehorses. So highly regarded was 
Boston, the son of Timoleon, that 
track officials considered barring him 
from their cards. He walked over in 
several engagements, being finally de- 
feated by Fashion. He was placed at 
stud in Washington, D. C., a year in 
Virginia and the last 3 years of his 
life in Lexington, where he died at 
Spring Station. Mr. Alexander stands 
Thumbs Up and Vincentive at Bosque 
Bonita, a farm adjoining Woodburn, 
the famous stud of his great grand- 
father, R. A. Alexander, owner of 
Lexington. 

Vincentive comes from several sea- 
sons in Virginia at the farm of Mrs. 
Marie Moore, while Thumbs Up has 
been in California where his first 
crop have already chalked up $56,240 
including the good young stakes-win- 
ner Selected. Thumbs Up is an ex- 
ceptionally fine looking individual and 
despite his having been sired by 
*Blenheim II, has an exceptionally 
fine disposition. When he came on 
from California in the recent cold 
weather that hit Lexington, Mr. Alex- 
ander kept him up fearing the change 
in climate might make him catch cold. 


After a week penned up in a stall, 
Thumbs Up walked sedately out of 
his stall, took a look around his new 
blue grass paddock, dropped his head 
and began to quietly eat his native 
blue grass. 


PONY BREEDERS 
TO ORGANIZE 

Maryland’s numerous breeders of 
ponies are about to form an organi- 
sation copied from the Maryland 
Horse Breeders’ Association. At a 
meeting of breeders of Welsh, Shet- 
land and cross-bred ponies held at 
the Five Springs Farm of pony 
breeder Louise Hollyday recently, it 
was voted to go ahead with plans to 
bring together all the pony enthus- 
iasts of the Old Line State in one 
body. 

A committee of Charles E. Iliff, 
Mrs. Murray Clark, Carl Asmis, and 
Miss Hollyday met with the Field 
Secretary at the office of the Horse 
Breeders’ Association and tentative 
plans were laid for. the formation 
of the new organization, with the 
well-thought out constitution and by- 
laws of the M. H. B. A. as a guide. 
That the pony breeders were making 
no mistake in this guidance is evi- 
denced by the fact that no less then 
11 states have borrowed Maryland’s 
set-up as a guide during the 22 
years the local organisation has 
been active. 

All pony breeders and anyone in- 
terested in becoming a member of 
the breeders’ group is invited to 
come to a Dutch Treat Dinner, to 
be held at the Penn Hotel, Towson, 
Wednesday, January 17, at 6:00 p. 
m., when the formative plans will 
be completed. It is planned to have 
two types of membership, with 
breeder-owner members having vot- 
ing power and associate members, 
with lesser dues, as a supporting 
cast. It is hoped that Timonium 
will become the group’s headquar- 
ters, and that a Pony Sale can be 
arranged there each year in connec- 
tion with the State Fair. It is re- 
quested that all who wish to attend 
please advise Miss Louise Hollyday, 
at Five Springs Farm, Towson, with- 


out delay. Miss Hollyday’s tele- 

phone is Towson 5095. 

ANOTHER FOR HUNTLAND 
Huntland Breeding Company, 


Middleburg, Virginia has augmented 
their broodmare band with the pur- 
chase of a mare by Admiral Drake, 
in foal to Sky High by Hyperion. As 
it was considered dangerous to bring 
her over during the winter season, 
it was decided to leave her until 
after her foaling in March, and if it 
is possible to secure a_ service to 
Tornado or Nosca, she will be bred 
before coming to this country. 
Count de la Fregonniere has a 
yearling that is bred very similiar 
to Djeddah as she is by Djebel— 
Tsianina, by Asterus, while Djeddah 
is by Djebel—Djezima by Asterus. 
This filly will get to the races next 
year along with a Caracalla filly, 
both now in training. This filly is a 
half-sister to the weanling colt, out 
of *Samarang by *Goya II which was 
the first *Ardan foaled in this coun- 
try. This husky fellow has been 
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named Abidjan, which is the name 
of the capitol city of the Ivory Coast, 
where the Count spent 17 years. 

Huntland has made stallion ap- 
plications for 3 mares for the com- 
ing year to Rosemont, Grand Ad- 
miral, and possibly *Orestes. 


JUST A LITTLE RACING CHATTER 

Charles Town is extending their 
meeting up to December 30. This 
will be the first time that the West 
Virginia oval has had racing on 
Christmas day. This will no doubt 
make up for the 2 days when weath- 
er conditions made it dangerous to 
race....Rise to Follow, a son of 
*Gino—tTactful, by Upset won the 
4th at Charles Town on December 
19. A few years back Rise to Follow 
won his first start on the turf, when 
7-years-old, by 10 lengths for R. B. 
Young, leading from end to end with 
Jimmy Stewart up, at Charles Town. 
That day he paid a grand price, on 
the 19th he paid $5.40....Rise to 
Follow has also run over hurdles 
and finished 2nd at Aqueduct in his 
first attempt behind Crow’s Bill, 
then later won at Belmont over 
jumps....Further south at New 
Orleans, in the 5th race the horses 
got off to a false start so it was de- 
clared no contest. All bets were re- 
funded, The trouble was that the 
Automatic starting gates opened just 
“a wee bit early” and all broke but 
one horse. The jockeys pulled up 
most of the horses at the stretch 
turn when they learned it was a 
false break. The favorite in the race 
went the 6 furlongs and finished 
sans opposition; his name....But 
False.... 














BOOKS 


Published By 
The 
Blue Ridge Press 


For those who like good 
sporting books on hounds 
and hunting, horses and 
horsemen. 


Mason Houghland’s 
Gone Away 
$8.00 
Down to earth foxhunting. 
# 


A. Henry Higginson’s 
Foxhunting 
$7.50 


Theory and Practice. 
= 
Humphrey Finney’s 


A Stud Farm Diary 
$2.50 


Mr. Finney’s early experi- 
ences on a fine breeding 
farm. 


A. Henry Higginson’s 
British and American 
Sporting Authors 
$15.00 


Short sketche s about all 
those men and women who 
have written our sporting 
literature. 
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BREEDING THE CHRONICLE 





Star Beacon... 
Gredentials of a Stallion 


Sire: *Blenheim II, sire of Derby winners in England, U.S. (2), and Italy. 














Dam: FAIR STAR, winner Pimlico Futurity, Selima Stakes. 


Dam’s producing record: 
Dam of stakes winner STARETOR (Hollywood Derby, second in Ky. Derby), 4 
winners, including STAR GALLA, granddam of GAFFERY; producer STAR 
FAIRY, dam of stakes winners FAIRY HILL, FAIRY CHANT, FAIRY MAN- 
HURST (sire of Gaffery), also the stakes-placed Fairymant. 


Second dam’s producing record: 
ETOILE FILANTE, dam of stakes winners HIGH QUEST (Preakness, Wood 
Memorial, etc.), and EVENING TIDE, and the winning-producers EVENING 
SHADOW (dam of stakes winner HAMPDEN) and SARI, dam of stakes winner 
SARADA. ETOILE FILANTE is also dam of producer KING’S IDYLL (dam 
of Slide Rule, 10 wins and over $130,000). 


STAR BEACON, 1949, 1950, a leading sire: 
With his second crop racing in 1949, STAR BEACON was leading Virginia sire 
of two-year-old winners and races won, among those stallions whose get were con- 
ceived in that state. His 9 winners won a total of 20 races, including PATTY’S 
BEACON, a winner of 8 races in her initial season. STAR BEACON also was 
placed 14th on the list of American Sires of Two-Year-Old Winners in races won. 
Additionally, his get have won in several seasons, and in the sprints and over a dis- 


tance of ground. 














1951 FEE: $250 -- LIVE FOAL 


(Property of a Syndicate) 


Standing at Brookmeade Standing at Shandon Farm 


GRAND ADMIRAL BY JIMMINY 
Fee: $750—Live Foal Fee: $1,200—Live Foal 





Inquiries: H. B. Scott, Jr., Lexington, Ky. 


STAR BEACON 


BROOKMEADE FARM 


Upperville Virginia 
-20 














